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... just a few things: 


PROBABLY NO SINGLE person in the 
United States has done 
strengthen and refine Catholic social 
thought in a number of areas than M. 
Jacques Maritain. For almost thirty 
vears his writings and lectures have been 
: stimulus and an inspiration to others 
who have been seeking to work out 
viable social institutions consonant with 
Christian and (what is substantially the 
same thing) human exigencies. 

Some of Maritain’s most effective 
thought has recently been organized 
into a single volume by two of his ad- 


more to 


mirers. SOCIAL ORDER takes the occasion 
of the appearance of this collection to 
note the two pivotal ideas upon which 
all of his thought has been hinged. 
Marien discusses the role of 
wisdom in social thought; Philip S. 
Land, that of prudence. 


Francis J. 


WHATEVER BE the economic position 
of the American farmer—and there is 
no unanimity about his relative well be- 
ing at the present time—there is wide- 
spread agreement that the program of 
price supports is not the most satisfac- 
tory way to relieve shortages of income. 
Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, who is a 
member of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, took part in a panel 
discussion early last September at which 
the problem was discussed. His paper in 
this issue of SOCIAL ORDER is a summary 
of the views he represented. He reports 
that “almost all present were substan- 
tially in agreement with the thoughts 
expressed here.” 

e 
noted the 
American 


MANY OBSERVERS have 
crisis through which the 
family is passing at the present time. 
Ruth Cavan uttered this warning: 

At present the Un ted States is in the 


throes of conflict between 
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not as yet well controlled by new social 


norms. The conflicts create issues of great 
social importance involving not nly per 

sonal happiness but also social well-being 
The need S great understand these 
issues to the end that some rational con 
trol may aid and accelerate the slow nat- 
ural processes of readjustment. T/ 

American Family, p. 7. 


In a series of five articles Father 
Thomas has already discussed this situa- 
tion insofar as it affects the Catholic 
family. In his final article he presents 
his recommendations about the methods 
by which the Catholic minority must 
safeguard the values it esteems in fam- 
ily life. 

While the analysis is directed toward 
the problem of the Catholic minority, 
its insights should be of value to mem- 
bers of any minority in American cul- 
ture which finds its values in jeopardy 
from transformations coming about in 
the dominant group. 


THE WORLD WILL commemorate the 
25th anniversary of OQuadragesimo Anno 
and the 65th anniversary of Rerum No- 
varum in May, 1956. In order to give 
as much time as possible to consideration 
of these two epochal documents, SOcIAl 
ORDER will begin its commemoration of 
the occasions with a symposium on Pius 
XI’s great letter in its issue of January, 
1956. Further details about authors and 
topics will be announced in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

In the course of 1956 other articles 
will continue the commemoration. 








SUCIAL ANU) POLITICAL 
WISDUM UF MARITAIN 


FRANCIS J. MaRIEN, S.J. 


HE newly edited publication of 

Maritain’s political and social 

thought is a welcome and sig- 
nificant event.’ To understand his con- 
tribution in this area is, at the same 
time, to understand the function of 
wisdom in the development of a social 
and political philosophy. His contribu- 
tion is proof in itself that philosophy 
need not be, and ought not be, relegated 
to the practically irrelevant clouds of 
“metaphysical unknowing.” 

Maritain is a portentous realization 
of the wise man. Portentous, in this 
sense that there is a certain prophetic as 
well as prodigious aspect about his 
thought. But he is no gloomy Cassan- 
dra predicting inexorable doom. He is 
not a Rousseau delineating an idle and 
impossible dream. His thought is pro- 
phetic inasmuch as it proceeds from a 
clear and penetrating vision of things 
as they ought to be. But his vision in- 
spires hope. 

Maritain is not Plato’s wise man. He 
is not a philosopher king, seeking to 
control, from above, the uncompre- 
hending multitudes who must forever 
live in the cave, perceiving only the 
shadows of the good life. He seeks to 
share what he richly possesses—and 
what he cannot lose by sharing—his 
wisdom. He seeks to communicate his 
vision and thus to regenerate society 
from within. He addresses his message 


* THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOS- 
OPHY OF JACQUES MARITAIN.—Edited 
by J. W. Evans and L. R. Ward. Scribners, 
New York, 1955, 348 pp. $5.00. 
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to men who are free, responsible, capa- 
ble of directing themselves and laboring 
with their neighbors in the construc- 
tion of a truly human city. 


THOMISM 


He finds in the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas the source and guide of his 
thought. He is not, however, a mere 
popularizer of Thomism but a profound 
exponent of it. This is not to suggest 
that Maritain has said the last word on 
Thomism (not even his own ast 
word). There is unmistakable evidence 
that his thought has undergone more 
than one evolution in the direction of 
a more dynamic and (if the word be 
properly understood) existential point 
of view. This evolution (even if it be 
understood as increasing penetration, 
consistent clarification and a more ar- 
ticulate statement of the relevance of 
Thomism for our times) is evidence of 
the vitality of his own thought and the 
limitless fertility of Thomism itself. 

Maritain has said that the task of the 
philosopher is to distinguish in order to 
relate. He has notably succeeded in re- 
lating and making relevant for our 
times what he has carefully distin 
guished. Distinctions abound in Mari- 
tain. Individuality is distinguished 
from personality. ‘‘Anthropocentric”’ 
emancipation is clearly separated from 
“theocentric” emancipation. The onto- 
logical element of natural law (the 
normality of functions) is differenti- 
ated from the gnoseological element 
(knowledge through natural inclina- 
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on). The body politic must not be 
dentified with the state. The right to 
ivate property and its moral limita- 
tion involves the diversity that exists 
between the “factible” (the activity of 
rt, work) and “uses” (common use). 
One might imagine that the multi- 
tude of distinctions which characterize 
Maritain’s thought would make it in- 
iccessible to all but the initiated and 
previously committed Thomists. But 
he has labored effectively, I think, to 
make his distinctions and their relev- 
ince for our problems available to a 
wide and growing, if still select, audi- 
ence. If the reader can and will stay 
with Maritain long enough to under- 
stand his distinctions, to see how they 
are related and how decisively relevant 
they are for a political and social phil- 
osophy, he will be rewarded by an in- 
sight that will enable him to distinguish 
what is from what ought to be, with- 
out the pessimistic and fatalistic as- 
sumption that what is, is inevitable, 
ind what ought to be, impossible. 


INDIVIDUAL AND PERSON 

For example, the difference that 
Maritain makes between man as indi- 
vidual and man as_ personal, which 
night at first seem far removed from 
ind unrelated to the political and social 
order, has a very real relevance. Inrdi- 
viduality, for Maritain, is founded on 
ind stresses the material part of man’s 
nature. As individual, man is a “one 
among many.” No man is humanity. 
This does not mean that concrete, par- 
ticular men are, in a “Platonic’’ sense, 
only shadowy approximations of the 
ideal or absolute man which alone is 
truly real or truly man. Every man ac- 
tually realizes the basic, essential deter- 
minations that distinguish him absolute- 
ly from the purely spiritual and merely 
material. But while all men are truly 
ind essentially men (enjoying all the 
rights and subject to all the responsi- 
bilities inherent in this communicable 
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nature), no man exhausts the perfec- 
tion of the species. Each man, in ac- 
cordance with his accidentally different 
and varying capacities, must achieve, 
by his own effort, the actual perfection 
which his nature supposes and deter- 


he 


mines but only in a potential state. J 
achievement of man’s perfection as in- 
dividual (his temporal good) is always 
subordinated to the common good of 
temporal society which transcends rhe 
temporal good of man as individual, as 
“one among many.” 


Personality, as differentiated from in- 
dividuality, is founded upon and 
stresses the spiritual part of man’s na- 
ture. As personal, man is a spiritual 
reality, a self-possessed, intelligent and 
free being, a whole, whose final per- 
fection in contemplation, love and 
friendship transcends the common good 
of temporal society and cannot be con- 
fined within the social and_ political 
order nor exhaustively subjected to its 
welfare as to its own proper end. The 
actualization of man’s spiritual poten- 
tialities must, of course, be aided by the 
temporal society whose common good 
must flow back upon a community of 
persons. The common good of tempo- 
ral society accomplishes this result by 
achieving the concretely feasible eman- 
cipation of the community of persons 
from the dehumanizing corditions of 
temporal life by an order of social and 
political justice. 


lom in the 


Maritain’s analysis of free 
modern world is especially penetrating 
and relevant. He is well aware of and 
expresses justified indignation at the 
crimes committed in the name of an 
‘“anthropocentric” and dehumanizing 
freedom (a freedom which knows no 
law except such as it imposes on itself ) 
But he is equally well aware of the 
need for and the right to an increasing 
political and social emancipation. It is 
characteristic of his thought that he 


1 “oar “Re 
can radicate the need tor cbedience to 
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authority (in justice in the temporal 
order and in charity in the supra-tem- 
poral, supernatural order) without at 
the same time crushing the human 
spirit or seeking in any way to check 
its legitimate progressive unfolding. 
Maritain is neither a conservative nor 
a liberal in any ordinary sense. He is 
a revolutionary. But the mora! revolu- 
tion which he calls for is in the name 
of a wisdom ancient in its truth, new 
in its relevance and applicability. 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 

Maritain traces to metaphysical roots 
the right to and the moral limitations 
of private property. Following Saint 
Thomas, he divides human activity into 
artistic or making activity (whose ob- 
ject is a thing to be made or produced) 
and ethical or moral activity (whose 
object is an act to be done). Man as 
artist and maker (presupposing the ra- 
tionality and personality of the artist) 
requires individual appropriation and 
some degree of private property, other- 
wise his artistic or making nature must 
be frustrated. As free and personal, 
man possesses a proprietary right over 
himself and his actions and, by reason 
of his activity of art or making, ex- 
tends the proprietary right over him- 
self to ownership of things. Private 
property is a kind of self-extension of 
the person by the stable disposition of 
his practical (artistic or making) in- 
tellect, by the habit of art and making 
in its natural functioning. Thus, the 
metaphysical root of private property 
is the artistic side of man’s nature— 
homo faber, man, the maker. 

But man is not, as God is, an ab- 
solute and unconditioned artist. The 
human artist is not only a person but 
an individual, a “one among many.” 
His right to self-extension is limited. 

Consequently, the use of things must 
somehow benefit all. The limitation of 
the right to private property derives 
ultimately from the prime universal 
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purpose of material goods. Every act of 
reason with respect to the usc of goods 
must be at least implicitly ordered and 
subordinated to the common good. 

Maritain formulates three  conse- 
quences of these principles: 1. Every 
use of goods not directed by reason is 
avarice. 2. The use of goods (acquisi- 
tion, administration, expenditure) must 
serve the common good. This principle, 
as is evident, does not automatically 
determine the manner or the immedi- 
acy with which the common good must 
be served by the reasonable use of 
goods. Above all, it does not suppose 
that the state is automatically and uni- 
versally empowered to determine the 
manner, although it does suppose, at 
least in extreme cases, the power of the 
state to intervene when the common 
good is clearly imperiled. 3. Justice 
provides only a minimum. Friendship 
and charity also have roles. 


THE STATE 

Maritain’s political philosophy re- 
ceives its basic orientation from the 
distinction between the body politic 
and the state. These two are related as 
whole to part, the state being the top- 
most part of this whole. It specializes 
in the interests of the whole. It is not 
a collective superman with a right to 
make the individual (who is also a per- 
son) a mere instrument for its wel- 
fare. It is, in its manifold institutions, 
only an instrument for common wel- 
fare. 

The state, although it 1s subordinated 
and instrumentally ordered to the wel- 
fare of the body politic, is not without 
its own proper and rightful authority 
and the right to command and govern. 
This right to govern (received from 
and through the people who make th 
officials of state participate in their 
authority, immediately from God, in 
herent and permanent in the people 
politically organized) means that the 
representatives of the people are rightly 
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ind necessarily commissioned to exercise 
the people’s own authority for the com- 
mon good. 

This authority of civil officials, while 

never transcends the authority in- 
vested in the body politic, cannot 
rightfully be reduced to the function 
of a rubber stamp whose task is to en- 
ict whatever is desired by a statistical 
majority or by a powerful pressure 
group. Those vested with political au- 
thority must be directed by the good 
of the whole, which common good (let 
it be remembered) must flow back 
ipon and benefit a community of free 
ind responsible persons. But these offi- 
cials exercise true and legitimate au- 
thority, and subjection to this authority 
(insofar as it is lawfully exercised) is 
required by justice. The state, there- 
fore, is concerned with the temporal 
common good insofar precisely as it is 
common. Since, however, man’s per- 
fection and proper end as_ personal 
transcends the temporal objectives of 
the state, we may judge of the perver- 
sion involved in total subjection of the 
individual, who is also a person, to the 
welfare of an absolute state. 


DEMOCRACY 

Maritain is firmly on the side of de- 
mocracy. But he is aware that it faces 
its own peculiar dangers. In our con- 
crete situation, democracy cannot avoid 
being pluralistic, involving cooperation 
among men ideologically divided. He 
will not, however, agree with Mr. Sid- 
ney Hook that the scientific method 
will supply, for democracy, its ade- 
quate source of authority and principle 
of cooperation, nor will he allow that 
social planning based on the scientific 
method will insure cultural integration. 

He refuses to accept the popular no- 
tion that absolutely free competition 
ind conflict of individual forces and 
opinions (presumably immune to irra- 
tional trends and disintegrating forces) 
will guarantee the ideological basis of 
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civil life and behavior conformable to 
the dignity and freedom of man. The 
body politic ought not to be conceived 
as a neutral “boxing ring” for any and 
all ideas. 

Maritain is realistic enough to see 
that there can be, and are, political 
heretics. The political heretic is de- 
fined as the breaker of the common 
democratic beliefs and practices, the 
political totalitarian who denies his 
neighbor’s freedom and rejects the dig- 
nity of the human person and the moral 
force of law. Maritain does not wish 
to see the political heretic burned or 
expelled from the city. The body poli- 
tic, however, must be able to detend 
itself against the heretic. Provided he 
use no force or illegal means to attain 
his ends, Maritain would not advise nor 
allow the wisdom of state intervention 
(censorship, etc.) to control his ideas. 
The state is not competent to control 
ideas nor is it equipped to deal with 
matters of intelligence. When it makes 
such ‘an effort, it inevitably tends to 
victimize the body politic and intelli- 
gence itself. The body politic must 
arm itself against the political heretic 
by the free and autonomous activity of 
its enlightened citizens who keep alive 
the principles of the democratic charter 
and, by their active, responsible partici- 
pation in political affairs, keep the 
heretic from the positions of authority. 

So long, however, as the body politic 
is constituted by citizens philosophical- 
ly and theologically divided, necessary 
civil cooperation cannot be based on 
ideological conformity but must be 
made to depend on a practical basis. 
So to cooperate involves no theoretical 
approval of the ideological position of 
those with whom civil cooperation is 
necessary and inevitable, if only to 
avoid the greater evil of civil chaos. 
Maritain sees in the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Saint Thomas the only sound 
and adequate philosophical basis for the 
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the freedom and 
dignity of conceives the 
Catholic faith and Gospel inspiration 
necessary leavening influence if 
democracy is to survive and flourish. 
But in our very divided world (which 
we must hold together in order that it 
might, in God’s good time and way, 
be redeemed) conformity to an ideo- 
logical basis cannot be required for that 
practical cooperation which our histori- 
cal situation requires. Our own ideo- 
logical basis must infuse our practical 
cooperation with higher life, surer hope. 


democratic belief in 


man. He 


as 1 


PRUDENCE 
I should like, in conclusion, to stress 
significant aspect of 
He has been a vig- 


one especially 
Maritain’s wisdom. 
orous defender of the legitimate and 
rightful, if limited, autonomy of nat- 
But he has 
limitations, its insuf- 
ficiency of natural speculation must be 
complemented from below by practical 
wisdom or prudence, and complement- 
ed, or directed, from above, by super- 
natural and charity. It is 
precisely by his determination of the 
insufhiciency of natural reason and the 
wisdom which it generates that he is 
able to relate it dynamically to the 
practical Natural speculative 
wanting in a truly 
efficacious inspiration, and unable of 
itself to reach the here and the now 


ural speculative reason. 


insisted on its 


wisdom 


order. 


wisdom is needy, 


and so to realize in the concrete tem- 
poral order its legitimate but imper- 
fectly conceived ideals. 

Maritain has in part made up for 
the deficiency of natural speculation, 
by his of the nature and 
function of prudence, following Saint 
Thomas’ masterful explanation of that 
virtue. The significance of Maritain’s 
treatment of prudence may not be 
properly appreciated unless one has 
struggled to make an ethical system, 
which tended to ignore the nature and 
importance of prudence, bear effective- 


delineation 
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ly upon concrete circumstances. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that many expositions of natural lay 
theory came into disrepute precisel 
because, failing to develop the proper 
and necessary function of prudence, 
they tended to view all moral activir 
as if ft were adequately and exhaus- 
tively determined by theoretical ethical 
principles, by universal deductive sci- 
ence which left no room for probability 
and the intractable contingent aspect 
of many typical human situations. Such 
systems tended to ignore the embarass- 
ing area of necessary risk, of concrete 
personal experience and discovery. Mar- 
itain has not been guilty of this fail- 
ure. He has left room for prudence 
by the clear determination of the in- 
sufficiency of speculative wisdom when 
confronted by the concrete situation 

The reaction against a natural lay 
theory, improperly understood and 
leaving no decisive role for prudence, 
tended to establish a social and _politi- 
cal philosophy reduced to the propor- 
tions of art, art without wisdom and 
moral principles. Maritain has not de- 
nied the need of art in politics and in 
the social order. He has insisted on it 
But art without wisdom is deprived of 
moral value. And wisdom without art 
is insufficient practically. Here, then, 
is the place for, and the significance of, 
prudence, which, so to speak, mediates 
between the two and _ habitually en- 
ables a man to realize his moral ideals, 
in so far as circumstances allow, in the 
concrete order by elevating and direct 
ing the moulding intelligence, art. 

Natural wisdom, however, comple- 
mented as it must be by prudence and 
art, is insufficient still. Unless it be 
efficaciously elevated by charity and 
Gospel wisdom, it will never know how 
to build the temporal city which, while 
not everlasting, may yet be more and 
more worthy of men who are the chil- 
dren of God and heirs to the kingdom 
of heaven. 
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PRACTICAL WISUUM 


and 


SUCTAL UROER 


Puivip S. Lanp, S.J. 


a4 HE time is out of joint: O 
cursed spite that I was ever 
born to set it right!”” Every 

practitioner of socio-political reform 
must at some time have made his own 
this melancholy reflection of the Prince 
of Denmark. For the practitioner in the 
social order finds himself adrift in a 
labyrinth of seemingly incomprehensi- 
ble human situations and intractable 
social relationships. He finds himself 
bedeviled by problems that bristle with 
all but unanswerable questions. He has 
so few answers. His tried and true 
norms seem so often not to fit the case 
that he is wrestling with. 

The present writer has so frequently 
found himself in this situation (he al- 
most said, so normally) that he has 
found it necessary at various stages of 
his social inquiry to consider this very 
problem in itself: how can you know 
what is right? This article represents 
one more effort to close in on the prob- 
lem. 

As guide we shall be making use for 
the most part of that eminent man of 
practical wisdom, Jacques Maritain, 
whose most recent work is the subject 
of another article in this issue of soctAL 
ORDER.” 


The ideas in this article were developed in 
discussion with Rev. Francis J. Marien, S.J. 
It would be difficult to say just where his 
ideas leave off and the writer’s own begin, 
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For a beginning we must take a 
closer look at the nature of our prob- 
lem. At stake is the very possibility of 
doing right moral actions, of building 
the good City of Man as a fitting 
dwelling for the pilgrim finding his 
way back to God. 

To be good morally the act must 
conform with right reason. Now, 
there are manifestly many life situa- 
tions in which there is little or no prob- 
lem of knowing what to do. The dic- 
tates of the author of man’s nature 
negatively proscribing certain lines of 
conduct clearly register their claim 
upon conscience. Other directives, 
often quite explicit, are provided by 
the Church in its teaching or in its 
governing authority. But such direc- 
tives are not to be found in what we 
may term the typical human situation. 


The typical 
human situation emerges from our 
world of change—today, a world of 
swift change. No longer do mores and 
folkways carry people through tradi- 
tional patterns over centuries; indeed, 
they have scarcely enough stability to 
last one or two generations. With 


2 The impact of changing mores in a domi- 
nant culture upon a minority is the theme 
of a series of articles in SOCIAL ORDER by 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., ““The Catholic 
Family in a Complex Society,” December, 
1954 to November, 1955 
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the swift growth of industrialization, 
the never-ceasing change of technol- 
ogy and work life, the quick urbani- 
zation and the even swifter suburbani- 
zation of the family, the old formulz 
no longer bear so directly upon specific 


The 


relied 


familiar situations. 


cannot be 


solutions to 
customary guides 
upon.” 

But if all this be true in general, 
how much truer is it in the world of 
politics and in socio-economic develop- 
ment, where the contingent is at its 
most changeable and its most complex. 
We need instance only the rapidity 
social moved 
through various phases with unemploy- 
embracing 


with which security 


ment compensation now 
several forms of the so-called guaran- 
annual half dozen 


types of federal-state management of 


teed wage and a 


the program. Or consider the endless 
forms that collective bargaining takes, 
generating situations that 
known theory scarcely embraces.* 


each one 


It will be well worth while to probe 
our typical human situation at a more 
level. Let us preface this with 
a word about procedure which will ap- 
ply to the remainder of this article. 
Many observations and quotations will 
be dropped into footnotes. This is not 
footnoted material lacks 
sufficient relevance to be carried in the 
main text; it is only because the non- 
specialist may find the ideas or expres- 
sions so unfamiliar that they distract 


basic 


because the 


his attention from the main line of 
thought. 
Readers of David Riesman (The Lonely 


Crowd and Individualism Reconsidered) 
will recognize how important institutional 
change has been in reshaping “the”? Ameri- 
can character. 


Another instance is the question whether 
the traditional theory of family-wage jus- 
tice remains relevant. Efforts of those who 
have forsaken the traditional theory to 
form one better attuned to facts are related 
by Rev. Edward Duff, S.J., “Family Wage 
Justice,’ SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (September, 1955) 
294-99. 
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At the outset of our philosophical 
look at the world of change we begin 
with the recognition that every human 
act is contingent. This means that 
until I act there is nothing (in the 
line of my action) existing. Before we 
can talk about the morality of my par- 
ticular act, indeed before the act can 
be knowable at all, there must be that 
moment in which my will chooses to 
enter into the flow of events.° 


Because 
my act is a contingent act, individual, 
particularized, it cannot possess that 
necessity required to make it an object 
of science. Throw the proper combi- 
nation of hydrogen and oxygen to- 
gether, and it is necessary that they 
will come out water. You can have 
science about such an eventuality.” 


But the act resulting from a human 
decision is immersed in a welter of 
complex, opaque, often almost impene- 
trable circumstances. Most typically as 
a result, the human situation is one in 
which we know that we might have 
acted otherwise. Surely, the arbitrator 
of labor disputes understands this. 
Surely, too, any parent who has tried 
to strike a just balance between ade- 
quate discipline and the love and affec- 
tion a child needs, will recognize the 


In recognition of this efficient causality of 
the will St. Thomas says that the matter 
of the sciences of action are “those things 
which can be [brought into being] through 
our operation.” (In Boeth. de Trinitate, 
5,1.) And more explicitly, “[in practical 
knowing] the artisan produces the form of 
the thing to be made and known through 
his operation. .’ (De Veritate, 3,3.) 
Maritain expresses the same idea precisely: 
“Tat the level of action] the object is not 
only a practical object or one to be made 
but also a practical object taken in its 
very individuality, in its relationship to the 
ends actually willed by my incommunicabl 
person.” (Les Degrés du Savoir, Desclée 
Paris, 1934, p. 623.) 

Hence Maritain, following St. Thomas 
says that the moral act possesses intel 
ligibility only because a human will has 
directed it to exist. 
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picalness of this situation.’ Finally 

ind here we only repeat), if under 
ny circumstances the typical life situa- 
tion involves an element of the chancy, 
of risk; if the judgment at this level 
is, in Aristotle’s words, “opinionative” 
or “calculative,’” how much more is 
this true of the realm of politics and 
social order. 

If we have by now succeeded in pre- 
senting our typically human situation 
n all its contingency and complexity, 
we are prepared to ask: how can we 
act in this contingent order, and what 
can we do in the face of such obscurity 
and change? 

Maritain has answered this question 
in a framework which makes eminently 
clear that the true answer lies in a 
middle position between two unaccept- 
able extremes, the one extreme throw- 
ing all emphasis on the capacity of 
moral science to provide a sort of slide- 
rule application to the particular; the 
other reducing the problem to one of 
an art in which science and wisdom 
play no part. Let us first look at these 
untenable alternatives as they appear 


in an essay, ““The End of Machiavel- 
lianism.””” 


The essay in question shows that 
Machiavellianism, both that of the Me- 
dieval Prince and the more absolute 
forms of his modern followers, is an 
art without wisdom to guide it.” Here 
Maritain speaks of “political justice— 
which is destroyed both by the dis- 
missal of ethics, that is, by Machiavel- 





” Another aspect of decision-making: because 
no means is the end, that is, final attain- 
ment of itself, it follows that any means 
(we are not speaking of the order of grace) 
is only an approximation. As approximation, 
no means can be demonstrated to be wholly 
desirable; all available alternatives have 
some desirable aspect. 


* The Range of Reason, Scribners, New York, 
1952. 

’ Only one page is devoted to the opposite 
extreme, Hypermoralism; but this theme 


Maritain has developed elsewhere. 
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lianism and by its senseless exaltation 
9910 


This 
“senseless exaltation of ethics” may 
stem from an erroneous conception that 
“the purity of means” (which wisdom 
dictates) is in jeopardy if one main- 
tains “exterior contact with the mud 
of human life;” thus “causing political 
ethics to be something impracticable 
and merely ideal.”** But it stems also, 
as Maritain observes in other writings, 
from a misconception of the province 
of ethics; in a word, from a failure to 
understand that moral science, while a 
science of action concerned with “right 
reason in things to be done,” considers 
things-to-be-done only from a general- 
ized viewpoint and not under the as- 
pect of being a something here and nou 
to be accomplished by this particular 
person in this particular complex of 
circumstances. 

Since moral science provides specu- 
lative knowledge about right action and 
looks upon action from its own view- 
point of trying to formulate generally 
valid principles of action, the error 
of Hypermoralism in this instance is 
to assume that one can come to grips 
with the immediate here and now by 
reference solely to ethics or to the 
theological and metaphysical wisdoms 
that ethics presumes. 

One might think from our opening 
analysis of the typical human situation 
that no one would presume to try to 
solve the problem of an involved labor 
dispute on the basis of the few gen- 
eralized principles about the morality 
of a strike usually provided by ethi- 
cians. Yet the temptation is there. 
One becomes enamored of formal 
science, of deductivistic reasoning. 
There is the temptation to believe that 
a static wisdom covers all life’s con- 


1°Tbid., p. 161 
1] bid. 
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tingencies. One is impatient with reali- 
ties which will not reduce to simple 
and univocal formulz.”” 

For Maritain the heart of the matter 
is the realization that moral philosophy 
is at once speculative and practical. It 
is practical, for unlike purely specula- 
tive sciences, ethics is not interested in 
knowledge for its own sake. No, ethics 
seeks to know for the sake of an action 
to be placed. Indeed, the very subject 
matter of ethics is the action to be 
done, the praktikon. But at the same 
time, ethical science retains a strongly 
speculative element. This emerges in 
its method, for ethics looks upon action 
with a view to fashion generalized 
norms of action, norms, which, if they 
are to be general, must be confined to 
natures: the nature of the moral act, 
the nature of the virtues, the inner 
principles of various human_ opera- 
tions.”* 
12Not only is there the temptation to assume 
that valid generalizations drawn from ob- 
servation may be fitted to any particular 
situation; there is the further danger that 
these generalizations themselves will not 
have been formulated with reference to the 
concrete, historical world. This latter as- 
pect is the subject of an article, “‘Practical 
Reason, Social Fact, and the Vocational 
Order,” by Philip S. Land, S.J. and George 


P. Klubertanz, S.J.. Modern Schoolman, 
18 (May, 1951) 239-66. 


'8The following (and several later references) 
are taken from Maritain’s The Degrees of 
Knowledge. Since the English translation 
does not include the important seventh ap- 
pendix of the original. reference will be to 
it: Distinguer pour Unir: Les Degrés du 
Savoir. In the seventh appendix Maritain 
says: “insofar as in this movement of prac- 
tical knowledge there is science, the knowl- 
edge remains to a degree speculative. And in 
the order of practical knowledge it is moral 
philosophy which represents the most sci- 
entific degree.” (p. 879) He later adds: 
“It is because it proceeds speculatively and 
not operatively in articulating human acts 
and their morality according to the intel- 
ligible constitutives which give them ra- 
tional foundation and using necessary and 
evident principles which are proper to it 
that moral philosophy remains a science 
properly speaking capable of deducing cer- 
tain and infallible conclusions by relatior 
to the work from first principles. ee 
(p. 881) How, then, does ethics regulate 
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Indeed, 
so far is moral philosophy from pro. 
viding proximate direction of the par. 
ticular, concrete action that Maritain 
regards ethics as only “the first degree 
of adaptation” to the practical. Be. 
tween its degree of practicality and 
that of prudence which has immediate 
command over acts, Maritain is able 
to interpose another science which adds 
to the remoter principles of ethics prin- 
ciples of a more proximate bearing." 
But with this we need not concern our- 
selves here. 


Ethics, we may conclude, provides 
no adequate answer to our problem of 
action in the typically human situa- 
tion. 

But quite as deficient at the oppo- 
site extreme and in a more radical way 
is the Machiavellian concept of action 
as pure art. Nowhere “‘is it possible t 
find a more purely artistic conception 
of politics” than in Machiavelli.”’ As 
we shall see in a moment, it is not the 
element of art that Maritain objects to, 
but the autonomous character given it. 
Art there must be, and it is this aspect 
of action which the moralist too often 
forgets. Politics of necessity is an ad- 


action? By knowing, not by actually di- 
recting how the particular concrete act 
should be done. Its formality is a knowing 
and not a directing even though it is a 
knowing precisely as the foundation on 
which direction can be soundly and truly 
based. (pp. 879, 621, 881) 


14Though more practical than ethics, this sci- 
ence‘ remains a system of generalizations 
But unlike ethics, its method of arriving 
at its generalizations is entirely practical 
for it is a generalization of experience 
(Degrés du Savoir, p. 883) Maritain in- 
stances as examples of this practically- 
practical moral science the moral precepts 
of Alphonse Ligouri and the teachings of 
St. John of the Cross on the contemplative 
life, and, finally, jurisprudence. To these 
we may add the many “sciences” of prac- 
titioners in such fields as industrial media- 
tion and arbitration, teaching and the vari 
ous political arts. 


16“The End 
p. 140. 


of Machiavellianism,” op 
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enturing, and the social order would 
: static and unrepresentative of man’s 
pirations if moral philosophy left no 
room for discovery and the unearthing 
f possibilities which no amount of de- 
duction could ever bring to light. But 
Machiavelli’s art of politics was devoid 
of the wisdom needed to breathe spirit 
nto it. It was “a corpse of political 
wisdom and political prudence,” a 
pure grammar of power.””* 
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But 
enough of the two opposed extremes 
which are to be rejected. Let us now 
see how Maritain fashions out of the 
two an adequate theory of action. 

In Maritain we discover an integral 
practical wisdom which gives due place 
to both science and art. In this re- 
gard he follows most faithfully Thomas 
Aquinas’ profound treatment of pru- 
dence or practical wisdom."" Unfor- 
tunately, the word prudence has fallen 
into disrepute. It has become associated 
with excessive caution, with avoiding 
the responsibility of acting in inevitable 
but chancy situations, with refusing to 
take issue with unexperienced situa- 
tions. 

That Maritain’s confidence in the 
role of prudence is not misplaced has 
recently been authoritatively established 
by pronouncement of Pius XII. In an 
ullocution delivered April 18, 1952, the 
Pope speaks as follows: 

In those matters in which there are 

not absolutely obligatory norms, inde- 

pendent of all circumstances or eventuali- 


Ibid. 


Aquinas himself does not insist upon the 
term practical wisdom, though he observes, 
at least once, that prudence is a practical 
wisdom in the sense that it is ordered to 
the total well-being, and not to a single, 
limited end. Summa Theologica, 2,2,47,1,1. 
‘For this reason it might be well to follow 
the practice of D. W. Ross, who in his 
translation of Aristotle’s Nichomachean 
Ethics renders prudence as practical wis- 
dom and the prudent man as the man of 
practical wisdom. 
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ties, the unique situation in its very 
uniqueness requires, it is true, a careful 
examination to decide what norms to ap- 
Catholic 
everywhere and 
abundantly treated this problem of the 
formation of one’s conscience with a suit- 
able examination of the circumstances 
required to decide the case.... 


ply and how to apply them. 
moral teaching has 


There could not be a more decisive 
pinpointing of what we have termed 
the typically human situation in the 
field of social and political activity, 
that area wherein St. Thomas finds that 
“prudence is needed | because | 
there is need for deliberation.”*” But 
where has Catholic 
authoritatively wrestled with the prob- 
lem of deciding ‘“‘what norms to apply 
and how to apply them” in our typi- 
cally human situation? In the writings 
of St. Thomas on prudence, the Pope 
He continues in the same al- 


teaching most 


answers. 
locution: 
Let it suffice to mention the explana 
tions, never surpassed, of St. Thomas on 
the cardinal virtue of prudence and the 
related virtues.°° His treatise demonstrates 
a sense of personai involvement in ac- 
tivity and a sense as well of the actual. 
This treatment moreover contains all that 
is just and of positive value in the so- 
called situation-ethics, but avoids the con- 
fusions and errors therein. Consequently, 
it suffices for the moralist of the present 
day to continue in the line thus laid 
down in his efforts to prove the new 


problems of our day. 


Surely 
we are right in believing that this 
extraordinary papal statement is a doc- 
ument of first significance for practi- 
tioners in the social order. One 
“moralist of the present day” who 
early realized the meaningfulness of 
Aquinas’ treatise is Maritain. 


19S.7T., 2,2,47,2,2 and 47,3. 


20Here Pius refers explicitly to the Summa, 
pe Pes 


questions 4/7 to 95 
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Listen, for instance, to the eloquent 
language he uses to describe the role 
of prudence: 

The practical intellect knows for the 
sake of action. From the very start its 
object is not Being to be grasped but 
human activity to be guided and a human 
task to be achieved. It is immersed in 
creativity. To mould intellectually that 
which will be brought into being, to judge 
about ends and means and to direct or 
even command our powers of execution— 
these are its very life.” 

But this moulding and this immer- 
sion in creativity is not Machiavelli’s 
art devoid of wisdom. No, for Mari- 
tain, as for Aquinas, there can be no 
guarantee that this creative activity of 
the intellect will be true unless the 
will (or appetite) embraces wisdom. 
Thus he says: “In the case of the prac- 
tical intellect the appetite [in the sense 
of man’s energy of desire and love, in- 
tent on some existential good] plays an 
essential part in the very work of 
knowledge.”** 

What this appetite, this energy of 
love, fixes upon is a three-fold wisdom 
embracing at once the realms of meta- 
physics and theology and extending to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost (ex- 
ercised especially through the Gift of 
Counsel). And it will be the task of 
moral philosophy to apply all this wis- 
dom (insofar as it can be subsumed 
within philosophy’s scope) to direct- 
ing the will as it trains itself upon more 
concrete and more specific ends.” But 
always the last word will rest with the 
wisdom which the Holy Ghost imparts. 
Hence, Catherine of Siena was “per- 
fectly prudent but set far above pru- 
dence in judging all things by Wis- 
Cesc 
*lCreative Intuition in Art and Poetry, Pan- 

theon, New York, 1943, p. 47. 

22 Ibid. 


*’Science and Wisdom, Scribners, New York, 
1940, Parts 2 and 3. 


**Art and Scholasticism, Scribners, New York, 
1930, p. 86. 
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But if 
Maritain can thus extol the significance 
of science and wisdom for a theory of 
action, he nonetheless is aware that. 
as we come closer to the here-and-now 
action to-be-done, the activity of the 
practical intellect is “less and _ less 
scientific” and “more and more practi- 
cal”** until we arrive at prudence, 
“prudence, the moral virtue par ex- 
cellence, (I mean old prudentia in its 
genuine sense) practical wisdom at the 
highest degree of practicality, that vir- 
tue through which the Bold make an 
infallible decision ....””° 

And how will the practical wisdom 
of prudence proceed to add that last 
degree of practicality, to judge the con- 
tingent, to discern the appropriate 
means of getting to the end that wis- 
dom proposes to the will? 

If we do not possess in Maritain’s 
writings the intensive probing of this 
point which he has given other unde- 
veloped parts of Aquinas’ teaching, we 
must be grateful for the perceptive 
intuitions he has provided. From pas- 
sages of the Summa in which St. 
Thomas frequently repeats that “pru- 
dence discerns and applies means to our 
moral ends” or that the prudent man 
considers measures and means and is 
skilled in seeking these means,” Mari- 
tain is prepared to say that alongside 
wisdom there must be, in prudential 
operation, a place for art. 

The problem is this: the final prac- 
tical judgment which prudence utters 
is a conclusion that ¢his morally good 
action must be done. Now, there is 
no difficulty in discovering whence pru- 
dence derives the latter half of this 
conclusion, namely that a morally good 


*°Les Degrés du Savoir, p. 891. 


*°Creative Intuition, p. 48. In Degrés he 
affirms that “prudence alone can infallibly 
judge the contingent.” (p. 879) See aiso 
Art and Scholasticism, p. 12. 


27§.T., 2,2,47,2,1; 57,4,3 and 1,2,21,2,2. 
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iction must be done. For in following 
an appetite “‘straightly tending to a 
vood end” prudence is geared to the 
influx of the moral. 


But we 
must still account for the morally good 
precisely as concretized, as particular- 
ized, as this here-and-now action, the 
this good (hoc bonum). If in our at- 
tempt to account for the this-ness of 
the moral good we ask whether the 
“man of practical wisdom at its high- 
est degree of practicality” moves to his 
decision under the direction of right 
appetite alone, Maritain will remind us 
that this cannot be so for “morality 
does not come down from the skies.”’ 
There cannot be a justice devoid of 
economic realities nor a common good 
which does not concretely work out as 
an existential good of these particular 
persons in this particular political unity 
caught up in the particularity of this 
concrete situation. 

Nor would it suffice if, joined to the 
rectified appetite, there were some sort 
of moralistic intuition of the right 
means. To get the particularities of 
the measures and means, something 
more rational is needed. And Maritain 
frequently states this something more 
in terms that one way or another con- 
note art. Thus he says, “The truth of 
the practical intellect consists in con- 
formity with what ought to be accord- 
ing to the rule and disposition of the 
thing done.”** No, the mind does not 
leap by moral intuition upon the right 
means. To discover the this which 
ought to be done, the practical mind 
must know how to apply the rules for 
a good prudential decision. In Aquinas’ 
precise formula he must be able to 
reason well about means.”” 


“Art and Scholasticism, p. 12ff. 
added. 

Hence Maritain adds “. to attain this 
end and to apply the universal principles 


Emphasis 
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Throughout 
these passages (and in those footnoted) 
have appeared the expressions the rules, 
paths, explorations, rules and disposi- 
tion of the thing to be done, tissue of 
circumstances which give it a new 
character and make it ... a really new 
case. In the light of such terms we 
may now return to the passage from 
“The End of Machiavellianism” in 
which, as we saw, Maritain discusses 
political prudence, that highest kind of 
prudence because it is ordered to the 
common good of the whole community. 
Of it he affirms that because it belongs 
to doing (the praktikon), and not to 
making (the poietikon), it is a branch 
—the principal branch according to 
Aristotle—of ethics. He then adds: 


It is a special and a specific branch of 
ethics, and it within itself an 
enormous amount of art and technique.*° 
If we ask why it contains art, he an- 
swers that it is because “the role played 
by the physical elements to be known and 
utilized, the forces and resistances to be 
calculated, the role played by the making, 
or by the work performed successfully, 
the role played by the moulding intelli 


carries 


gence and imagination** is much greater 


of moral science, its precepts and counse!s 
to the particular action to be produced, 
there are no ready-made rules; for the ac- 
tion in question is involved in a tissue of 
circumstances which give it an individual 
character and make it every time a really 
new case.” (Art and Scholasticism, p. 12) 
Somewhat further on he observes that “in 
every particular case there will be a par- 
ticular way of conforming to the end. It 
is for prudence to discover that way by 
using paths or rules subordinate to the 
will, [paths or rules] in themselves contin- 
gent and not pre-determined but deter- 
mined with certainty and definitely laid 
down by the judgment or decision of the 
Prudent Man. (Ibid., p. 15) From 
all these considerations he _ concludes: 
“Hence the absolute necessity for prudence 

. to have recourse to the manifold, grop- 
ing exploration which the Ancients called 
consilium (deliberation, counsel).” (p. 18) 


‘Emphasis added. 


‘Emphasis added. 
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in political than in individual or even 
familial ethics.** 


For Maritain the very name of man is 
faber. He fabricates. He is an artist at 
work, whether he be doctor, politician, 
teacher, skilled artisan, indeed anyone 
at work on some part of the human 
task. But his art must be moral. And 
for this reason he can say: “Art and 
prudence claim dominion over every 
product of man’s hand.”** 


We might perhaps end our inquiry 
into prudence at this point, for we 
have covered the substantial elements 
required for a vital practical wisdom. 
Nevertheless, there is one further as- 
pect of prudential decision which pro- 
foundly adds to our integral under- 
standing of what is at stake. This is 
to understand in what sense a pruden- 
tial judgment is 1. true, and therefore, 
2. infallible. It is with misgivings 
that we drag readers who have already 
been subjected to an unconscionable 
amount of abstract philosophical rea- 
soning into what must appear still more 
abstruse reasoning. We can only hope 
that the importance of the topic merits 
a hearing by those disposed to stay 
with us. 


The practical wisdom of prudence 
is, we have seen, an activity of the in- 
tellect. That being so, we can, and 
must, ask whether this activity of the 
intellect gives us truth as does the ac- 
tivity of the purely speculative mind. 

A long tradition has had no problem 
in providing a satisfactory if not al- 
ways illuminating answer. This tra- 
dition has distinguished the truth of 
speculative and practical intellect in 
this manner. The truth of the intel- 
lect is in some way or other a con- 
formity of the mind with something 
objectively real and true in its reality. 
“The End of Machiavellianism,” p. 140. 
‘Art and Scholasticism, p. 94. 
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Manifestly, 
that truth in the case of the specula- 
tive mind is a conformity or adequa- 
tion between mind and the thing which 
already exists and is known in its ex- 
istence by the mind. But what of the 
practical intellect as guided by pru- 
dence? Here, as we have seen, in the 
case of creative knowledge there is “no 
previously existing thing with which 
the intellect can make itself conson- 
ant.” Hence, clearly, the conformity 
of the mind cannot be with an exist- 
ent being. It will conform, to quote 
Maritain once again, “with the straight 
tendential dynamism of the human sub- 
ject with regard to this thing not yet 
existing but to be created.” To state 
it in more traditional language, “truth 
in practical knowledge is the adequa- 
tion or conformity of the intellect with 
the straight appetite as straightly tend- 
ing to the ends with respect to which 
the thing that man is about to create 
will exist.””** 


Let us emphasize two key expres- 
sions here: the truth of practical wis- 
dom is conformity of an appetite seek- 
ing a true end through means deter- 
mined to be appropriate. It is that 
“dynamism of the human subject,” a 
subject acting with regard to this thing 
to be created at once through intellect, 
will, imagination and memory. 

What we must emphatically stress 
is that this truth is construed not 
merely in terms of a right appetite of 
the end. It must embrace as well right 
appetite of the means for accomplish- 
ing that end. It must, in a word, in- 
clude a right appetite to follow the 
rules of a good prudential judgment.’ 


*4Creative Intuition, p. 47ff. 


’5For this reason St. Thomas always insists 
that “it is required for prudence that a 
man be capable of reasoning well (bene 
ratiocinativus) in order that he may be 
able to apply properly universal principles 
to particular situations which are both un 
certain and varied.” S.T., 2,2,49,5,2. 
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From Aquinas’ treatment on pru- 
dence the following “rules” of pru- 
dence might be gleaned. One is prudent 
who is willing to spend the time re- 
quired to gain a full comprehension of 
the situation in which he must act and 
of those relationships, e.g., of conse- 
quence, which can be foreseen. He 
should possess a correct sense of the 
contingency of means and hence of 
their inadequacy and lack of scientific 
certitude. He must consequently un- 
dertake his investigation into means 
with a creativity which manifests care 
in deliberation. And this care will 
manifest itself in a thirst to be fully 
informed and consequently a willing- 
ness to seek counsel. It will show it- 
self armed against impulsiveness and 
the temptation to grow weary of the 
task. It will be solicitous to gather 
a storehouse of experience. 

To these “rules” we may add still 
others. The prudent man because he 
understands the inadequacy of means 
will be flexible about permitting 
change when he detects error, and he 
will allow for compensation to offset 
any undue emphasis discoverable in his 
prudential decisions. Yet he will not 
let inadequacy of means or any exces- 
sive caution frighten him off from 
tackling the situation which demands 
Maritain’s “boldness,” the courageous 
effort to make do with what one has 
to work with. 


Finally, 
our rules will require that the prudent 
man recognize in supernatural wisdom 
a greater wisdom than that of his un- 
aided human intellect so that he, like 
Catherine of Siena, find in the Holy 
Spirit’s Gift of Counsel God’s provi- 
dential response to the deficiency of 
human reason. Prudence, above all, 
political prudence, cries out for com- 
pletion from another neglected virtue 
—hope, hope founded on God’s provi- 


dence. 
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And prudence, we have also said, is 
the virtue by which “the Bold make 
infallible decisions.” Infallible? 

This is a last idea we must explore. 
What can this mean? that the prudent 
legislator, following our rules, never 
fails to adopt that course which will 
work out best? This cannot be. And 
hence St. Thomas affirms that the pru- 
dent man can be “‘fallible” in adapting 
means.” Maritain has managed, as 
usual, to restate the traditional answer 
meaningfully. In substance he explains 
that the prudential judgment is infalli- 
ble in its formal element, that is to 
say, in what makes it a prudent judg- 
ment, namely the following of the rules 
of a good prudential judgment. But it 
may nevertheless be in error on its 
material side, its matter being wrapped 
up in contingency.” 

Thus, the President of the United 
States might act with the fullest ap- 
plication of the requirements of pru- 
dence and yet make a “wrong” deci- 
sion. He might, in deciding a policy 
for Formosa or for liberating countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, follow every 
rule which we proposed for a right 
prudential judgment and still, because 
of the obscurity and uncertainty of the 
total situation with its manifold rami- 
fications, reach a decision which would 
not be for the best interests. of this 
country or the world. 


Undoubtedly, 
the prudent man will normally (pre- 
cisely because he follows the rules) 
make decisions that work. Furthermore 
there is Divine Providence to supple- 
ment the inadequacy of our human 
prudential providence. But even here, 
God does not always see fit to correct 
the errors of human judgment.” 
°S.T., 2,2,47,3,3. 
s7Art and Scholasticism, p. 12. 


’8Perhaps no one has formulated this problem 
better than John of St. Thomas ; 
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Of all the formulations which shed 
light upon the prudential judgment, 
the following seems most to commend 
itself for its comprehensiveness and 
penetration: prudence is the morall, 
calculated risk. 

It is a risk, for the typical human 
situation, which is our concern, par- 
ticularly in the social and political area, 
is a chancy one. For all the reasons 
discussed in this article it cannot or- 
dinarily demand that decision A rather 
than decision B be made. In a word it 
is contingent, therefore not possessing 
that unique necessity of the scientific. 
Indeed, in the more complex problems 
it does not yield even that moral cer- 
tainty which the scholastic embraces 
by his formula of that-which-normally- 
happens (ut in pluribus). 

It is a risk. But it is a risk which 
is calculated, for the prudent man 
avails himself of the art appropriate to 
this particular matter and sets himself 
to work imaginatively. He wrestles 
with the situation and so places upon 
it the stamp of right reason. Finally, 
it is a morally calculated risk, for the 


in these practical virtues, infallibility is 
to be understood practically, and the truth 
is not to be understood as conformity to 
that which is or is not. For that which 
is [in prudential operations] is contingent 
and can be otherwise than it is. But the 
infallibility is to be understood in relation 
to rule (ad regulam) .... For this [pruden- 
tial] direction uses a rule which is both right 
and certain, not indeed in making sure of 
the event but in making sure that the 
method of procedure is proper. For it is 
certain and infallible that whoever in such 
contingent affairs uses counsel and pro- 
ceeds with what diligence he is capable of, 
proceeds properly.” (Cursus T heologicus, 1,2, 
16,4; Vives, 6468, quoted in William A. 
Gerhard, ‘‘The Intellectual Virtue of Pru- 
dence,” The Thomist, 8 [January, 1945] 
431.) 
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situation (typically) while it does not 
and cannot command the decision f- 
nally hit upon does nevertheless allow 
the decision.” 

The stamp of right reason is here. 
The wisdom of God’s eternal truth has 
taken all command it can of this situ- 
ation, given God’s providential order in 
which human freedom produces the 
moral act. 

Perhaps the reader, arriving at the 
end of our exploration, finds himself 
disappointed. Where in all this are the 
answers to the particular problems of 
social order which perplex him? The 
article, it must be acknowledged, pro- 
vides none. It may even disappoint in 
its failure to provide at least general 
guides to particular types of social 
problems. Nevertheless, the writer is 
content that the doctrine of practical 
wisdom of St. Thomas here developed 
under the guidance of Maritain (if at 
all comprehended) provides a key that 
will open many hitherto closed doors. 

To test this possibility he suggests a 
reading of the many works in which 
our eminent guide in practical wisdom, 
Jacques Maritain, has wrestled with the 
complex problems of living in a plural- 
ist world of Christians, non-Christian 
theists and secularists. Maritain has 
shown us how to live in such a world, 
holding integrally to the wisdom of 
the Gospel while cooperating most fully 
in even the purely human task of sav- 
ing a culture and a civilization. 


°8°The legislator’s vote on a tax measure 
might be instanced. Tax legislation as an 
exercise of prudential judgment is_ th 
theme of two articles by the writer, “Evad 
ing Taxes: Can’t Be Justified in Consci 
ence,’ SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (March, 1955) 121- 
25 and “A Note on Tax Obligations,” /bid., 
June, 1955, pp. 276-77. 
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DIRECT SUBSIDIES 
FOR FARMERS 


Epwarp W. O’RourkKkF 


HE farmers’ dwindling income 

is very much in the news these 

days. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has repeatedly 
urged direct subsidies as a partial solu- 
tion of this problem. 


We urge that agricultural products 
be sold on a free market. Whenever 
the income of farmers falls substan- 
tally below their just share of the na- 
tion’s income, at least a part of this 
loss should be restored through a di- 
rect subsidy. 


We propose an income subsidy, not 
price supports. Price supports guaran- 
tee a minimum price for particular 
commodities. They create many prob- 
lems. Either severe production and 
marketing quotas must be imposed or 
supported commodities are apt to be 
overproduced. Proof of this conten- 
tion is had in the huge surpluses of 
wheat and cotton in storage at the 
present time. Price supports are usually 
implemented by the government’s pur- 
chase and storage of commodities when 
the market price falls below the sup- 
port price. Hence, practically no aid 
is given to the producers of perishable 
foods which cannot be easily stored. 


An income subsidy does not establish 
minimum prices. Let us suppose that 
the farmers’ just share in the nation’s 
income for 1956 should be $30 billion, 
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but their actual receipts were only $25 
billion. According to our proposal, 75 
per cent of this loss might be restored 
by a direct subsidy. 


free prices 


Each farmer would be subsidized on 
the basis of the value of the produce 
he marketed. \f through efficient pro- 
duction ‘and wise selling he keeps his 
income relatively high, he would re- 
ceive a correspondingly bigger subsidy. 
On the other hand, the farmer who 
continues to produce a commodity for 
which there is little demand will realize 
less income from the crops he markets 
and will receive a correspondingly 
smaller subsidy. In this way one of 
the important functions of prices is 
preserved—namely, to encourage pro- 
duction of those commodities for which 
there is a demand. 


One of the serious defects of the 
price-support program now in force is 
the fact that big farmers profit most 
from it. We object to a program 
whereby tax moneys are used to pay 
huge subsidies to wealthy farmers. We 
urge that a maximum number of units 
be established beyond which no subsidy 
would be paid. For example, corn 
growers might be subsidized for the 
first 6,000 bushels of corn they pro- 
duce. No subsidy would be paid for 
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corn produced in excess of this maxi- 


mum. 
low cost 


If our plan were put into effect, 
subsidies would be paid only during 
years in which farm prices were low. 
During those years consumers would 
have the advantage of cheap food. This 
would be especially helpful to low in- 
come families which spend a large por- 
tion of their income on food. Sub- 
sidies for the farmer would be paid from 
federal tax funds, much of which is 
derived from individuals and corpora- 
tions with huge incomes. Under the 
present price-support program, the 
consumer must pay relatively high 
prices for food and pay a second time 
through a tax-supported farm program. 

Another significant advantage of the 
plan we propose is that it would en- 
able United States agricultural prod- 
ucts to enter more effectively into in- 
ternational markets. Price supports 
are usually set at levels higher than the 
prices which the commodities in ques- 
tion would bring on the world market. 
Under our plan, United States farmers 
could sell their products just as cheaply 
as any other producers, provided that 
they maintain a high level of efficiency. 

An effective and equitable farm pro- 
gram is desperately needed in the Unit- 
ed States today. During the last nine 
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years net farm income has dropped 
thirty per cent. Farmers now receive 
84 per cent of parity. The farmers’ 
share in the food dollar is down to 42c. 
Farm mortgage debts are seventy per 
cent higher than nine years ago. Neither 
the “rigid” nor “flexible” price support 
programs are effective means for sta- 


bilizing farm income. They create 
more problems than they solve. 
Our proposal is similar in many 


ways to the so-called “Brannan Plan,” 
which was rejected by Congress several 
years ago because it was labeled “‘social- 
eae : 
istic.” The plan we propose is not 
nearly so “socialistic” as the farm pro- 
gram now in force. 


It would involve less governmental 
interference in the policies of farmers. 


It would be less difficult to admin 
ister. 

We are merely suggesting that the 
government help farmers approximate 
closer to a just share of the nation’s 
income with a minimum of cost to the 
taxpayer, with the lowest possible food 
prices for consumers and with a maxi- 
mum _ participation in international 
trade. 


This is dis- 


This is not socialism. 
tributive justice. 
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Changing American Family: VI 


ELEMENTS of a LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


HE six propositions which we 

have considered in previous 

articles constitute the basic 
prerequisites for the formulation of an 
idequate family program by the Cath- 
olic minority in America. 

The six propositions are: 

1. Catholic marriage and family ideals 
constitute a distinctive set of values based 
on a clearly defined concept of the nature, 
origin and destiny of man. 

2. These ideals have functional requi- 
sites: that is, their realization in a given 
society requires the support of related in- 
stitutions and practices. 

3. Change is inherent in every society. 

4. It is primarily the dominant group 
which regulates changes in institutions 
and cultural practices. These are worked 
out in terms of the value premises of the 
dominant group. 

5. In a society undergoing rapid change, 
disorganization and conflict may arise 
either from the failure to adjust some 
institutions or practices to modifications 
in others (cultural lag) or from the in- 
troduction of changes in institutions and 
practices based on a shift in basic value 
premises (cultural discontinuity). 

6. Consequently, a minority can main- 
tain its ideals intact either by isolating 
itself from the influence of the dominant 
culture, thus controlling changes; or it 
can attempt limited integration with the 
dominant group. In the latter case, its 
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ideals can be maintained under three 
conditions. 

First, the system established to imple- 
ment its ideals must be flexible enough 
to integrate needed modifications required 
by the changing social structure. Second, 
it must distinguish clearly between these 
necessary adaptations and those innova- 
tions in institutions and practices based 
on premises opposed to its own and ren- 
dering the realization of its own values 
either improbable or impossible. Third, 
when a current social practice must be 
rejected, the minority must take positive 
steps to meet the need which the rejected 
practice was designed to fill. 

In substance they have done little 
more than call attention to the fact 
that the translation of family standards 
and principles into practical social 
norms must always be made with ref- 
erence to a specific cultural setting. 
Henee, we have emphasized the minor- 
ity position of the Catholic group, the 
complexity, cultural pluralism, and 
rapid change which _ characterizes 
American society, and the consequences 
of these for the realization and main- 
tenance of the Catholic family system. 


E are now prepared to con- 
sider the basic elements of a 
minority’s family program. What al- 


ternatives does a religious minority 
have? If it chooses integration, how 
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can it survive? Why are a minority’s 
problems so complex? 

When a minority constitutes a dis- 
tinct subculture, it can attempt to 
maintain its system either by isolating 
itself from the influence of the domi- 
nant culture, or it can attempt limited 
integration. Complete isolation is not 
easily achieved in modern society, al- 
though a few small groups such as 
some of the Mennonites in the United 
States and the Doukhobors in Canada 
appear to have had considerable suc- 
cess. Most ethnic and racial minori- 
ties maintained or endured practical 
isolation during their early years in 
America. As we have seen, some eth- 
nic groups of the Catholic minority 
established strong solidarity around 
their national parishes and constructed 
relatively effective cultural “fences” to 
hedge their members off from outgroup 
influences.” These served to slow down 
the process of integration, but at best 
they could only partially shield group 
members from the effects of social 
change taking place in the dominant 
culture. At present, descendants of 
the “old” immigration have ceased to 
be identifiable as ethnic minorities, and 
the descendants of the “new” are rap- 
idiy following their lead in moving 
toward limited integration. 

By limited integration I mean that 
the members of the minority group mix 
freely in society and follow general cul- 
tural orientations and behavioral pat- 


1 See W. M. Kollmorgen, “The Agricultural 
Stability of the Old Order Amish and the 
Old Order Mennonites of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 49 (November, 1943) 233-41; W. 


G. Foster, “Canadian Communists: The 
Doukhobors Experiment,” 41 (November, 
1935) 327-40. 


7 See John L. Thomas, “The Catholic Fam- 
ily in a Complex Society: II, A Cultural 
Subsystem,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (February, 
1955) 69-76; also, “‘The New Immigration 
and Cultural Pluralism,” American Cath- 
olic Sociological Review, 15 (December, 
1954) 310-22. 
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terns except when these openly con- 
flict with the realization of their value 
system. This is roughly the position 
of the majority of Catholics in Amer- 
ican society today. It follows that 
their family program must be formu- 
lated in terms of integration rather 
than isolation. For better or for worse, 
the Catholic minority is being grad- 
ually assimilated. Catholic families are 
subjected to the same influences and 
pressures as are all other families in 
American society. 


NDER these circumstances, the 

Catholic minority’s family pro- 
gram must reflect the following quali- 
ties. 

1. The system established to imple- 
ment its ideals must be flexible enough 
to integrate needed modifications re- 
quired by the changing social struc- 
ture. 

2. It must distinguish clearly be- 
tween these necessary adaptations and 
those innovations based on premises op- 
posed to its own and rendering the 
realization of its own values either im- 
probable or impossible. 

3. When a current social practice 
must be rejected, the minority must 
take positive steps to meet the need 
which the rejected practice was de- 
signed to fulfill. 

Aithough the import of these first 
two qualities should now be clear since 
they were treated in previous articles, 
I shall summarize the points I made 
there so that their full significance will 
be understood in relation to the thirc 
quality which will be developed in some 
detail.* 

First, the pattern of pertinent social 
relationships which the minority has 


+ 


established for the implementation ot 


I 
j 
| 


anny 


* See ‘Meeting Social Change,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
5 (September, 1955) 309-16, and “Family 
Crisis: Cultural Lag or Cultural Discon 
tinuity,” SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (October, 1955) 
362-68. 
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ts family values must be flexible 
enough to absorb or integrate those 
modifications or repatternings required 
by changes in the social system. This 
involves making a clear distinction be- 
tween abstract premises of value and 
the concrete social relationships devel- 
oped to implement them in a given 
cultural situation. We have pointed 
out the inevitability of change and 
have indicated that the family, as the 
srimary unit of society, is highly sensi- 
tive to whatever changes occur in other 
institutions. These changes tend to 
iffect the relationships between the 
conjugal family and the wider circle of 
relatives, as well as the statuses and 
roles of husband, wife and children. 
As a consequence, Catholic families 
must be prepared to make numerous 
idjustments and adaptations if their 
family system is to function smoothly 
and achieve its essential purposes. 


For example, we have pointed out 
the shift in emphasis from the extend- 
ed, composite family system to the 
isolated, conjugal type characteristic of 
modern industrialized society. What 
significance does this trend have in the 
formulation of an adequate Catholic 
family program? Clearly, it will not 
be realistic piously to pass over the se- 
rious strain that numerous children 
place upon the isolated young mother. 
One must not underestimate the mod- 
ern family’s justifiable fear of sickness, 
accidents and unemployment. We will 
not dismiss the drive for greater com- 
panionship between husband and wife 
in marriage as a romantic whim but 
see that it is needed to offset their loss 
of wider family ties. Finally, it is ap- 
parent that intimate relationships with- 
in the family are now supporting a 
heavier emotional load since they are 
the principal bonds which remain, 
while the scope of shared familial ac- 
tivities has been narrowed by the em- 
ployment of the husband outside the 
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domestic unit. Consequently, when 
friction or misunderstanding occurs 
between the spouses, it is now more in- 
tense and destructive of stability. 


— is only one example of why 
an understanding of change is 
significant in the formulation of a fam- 
ily program. One could continue this 
approach and point out the need for 
adjustment occasioned by the increase 
of leisure time, the modification of 
family roles in an industrialized urban 
environment, the growth of outside 
forces competing with the parents in 
the education and control of children. 
The point to be stressed, however, is 
that Catholic families must maintain 
a clear distinction between essential 
family values and their concrete im- 
plementation. If they fail to make 
this distinction, there is grave danger 
that when the cultural situation re- 
quires adjustment, they will attempt to 
defend both their family value system 
and its cultural implementation as un- 
changing absolutes which must be re- 
tained at all costs. The result can only 
be failure to achieve their family 
ideals. 

What is required, therefore, is a clear 
understanding of essential family val- 
ues and a willingness to make what- 
ever adjustments and adaptations are 
required for their realization. If tra- 
ditional means prove ineffective, then 
new means must be devised since the 
essential purposes of the family remain 
unchanged. Unless means are found 
to realize these purposes in a manner 
compatible with Catholic standards, 
other practices will be adopted. Family 
needs are immediate and cannot readily 
be postponed. 

Second, Catholics must possess suf- 
ficient insight to distinguish clearly be- 
tween necessary adaptations and those 
innovations which would render the 
realization of their family standards 
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either improbable or impossible. Amer- 
ican society embraces several conflict- 
ing value systems so that certain 
attitudes, customs and practices may 
gain widespread social acceptance al- 
though they are incompatible with the 
Catholic value system. Because these 
are products of the overali process of 
change, it is possible for members of 
the minority to confuse them with 
necessary change, thus overlooking the 
fact that they are based on unaccept- 
able premises. We have already dis- 
cussed how difficult it may be to make 
this distinction in practice since the 
significance of some behavioral patterns 
can be understood only through study- 
ing their effects in a given social con- 
text. 


HE point to be emphasized here 

is that Catholic families in a 
complex culture may never be simple 
conformists.” They may not indis- 
criminately follow the family patterns 
worked out in society. This statement 
is obvious when applied to such prac- 
tices as contraception, _ sterilization, 
abortion, divorce, pre- and extra-mari- 
tal intercourse and so forth. It applies 
likewise to some dating and courtship 
practices, fashions in female dress, 
forms of recreation involving the two 
sexes, Conversation, reading and enter- 
tainment. It is pertinent also to the 
hierarchy of cultural goals. Physical 
comfort, avoidance of pain, pursuit of 
“happiness,” accumulation of the ma- 
terial symbols of success, social promi- 
nence and acceptance are goals which 
hold subordinate position in the Cath- 
olic system of values. 

Catholics who blindly “follow the 
crowd” and still attempt to maintain 
Catholic family standards demonstrate 
a distressing lack of logic. It is not 
surprising that they find Catholic ideals 
“unrealistic” and unattainable in mod- 
ern society. 


ec 
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The third quality of an effective fam. 
ily program requires that when a preva- 
lent cultural practice must be rejected 
by the minority, positive steps be taken 
to meet the need which the rejected 
practice was fulfilling. Mere recogni- 
tion and rejection of an objectionable 
practice constitute only the first steps 
which a minority must take in pro- 
tecting its value system. The rejected 
practice has obviously been introduced 
to meet a need in society. Once it has 
been introduced and accepted (institu- 
tionalized), other institutions are modi- 
fied in terms of it. As a result, a 
new social equilibrium or balance of 
relationships and mutual expectations 
is established. Hence, to reject the 
practice is to disturb the equilibrium. 
This places such serious strain on min- 
ority-group members that unless _pos- 
itive steps are taken to establish a new 
equilibrium based on acceptable prac- 
tices, many of the minority will sim- 
ply adopt the objectionable practice. 


For example, once the use of contra- 
ceptives for purposes of family limita- 
tion has gained widespread social ac- 
ceptance, a series of changes will take 
place in all those relationships associat- 
ed with or affected by the practice. 
Wages, standards of living, housing 
facilities and spending habits will be 
geared to the small family. Couples 
may marry with the expectation that 
both partners will maintain their job 
and thus increase the family income. 
Early age at marriage, which would 
normally increase the exposure-to-preg- 
nancy period, need no longer be a fac 
tor in family size. Pregnancies may 
be “bunched” in the early years of mar- 
riage, thus shortening the span during 
which the wife must be confined pri 
marily to the home and freeing het 
for extra-familial activities while she 
is still relatively young. In general, 
the whole complex of family expecta- 
tions and practices undergoes modifi 
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cations because the number and spac- 
ing of children can be “planned.” 


HAT is the position of Cath- 

olics who reject contracep- 
tive practices because they conflict 
with their family values? They must 
participate in a social system which has 
achieved equilibrium in terms of this 
practice. Rejection of this practice 
is bound to place them under consid- 
erable strain. If they follow the prev- 
lent custom of marrying young, they 
nay normally expect numerous off- 
spring. Wages of the breadwinner 
make no allowance for the size of the 
family. The standard of living of 
their social class, which presumably 
they will attempt to maintain, is for- 
mulated in terms of a small family. If 
the couple do not own their own home, 
the search for living quarters suitable 
to a large family can be both expensive 
and humiliating. The “bunching” of 
pregnancies in the early years of mar- 
riage is normally more difficult, so that 
the Catholic wife must look forward 
to a longer span of childbearing and 
child rearing. In addition, there are 
the psychological burdens of lack of 
understanding and sympathy, criticism 
ind even sophisticated pity. 


It follows that the mere reiteration 
of the moral evils involved in the use 
of contraceptives will not answer the 
problems of minority members. A pos- 
itive program is required, and this must 
take two approaches. 

First, on the spiritual level, there 
must be a careful restatement of the 
meaning of life in terms of Catholic 
values and contemporary living condi- 
tions. In practice, this calls for a re- 
thinking and redefinition of the rela- 
tionships between accepted life-goals 
and practical conduct, between the vo- 
cation of parenthood and the full de- 
velopment of personality, between an 
individually and socially pertinent 
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hierarchy of values and man’s ultimate 
purpose in life, between the special 
grace offered in the sacrament of mat- 
rimony and the everyday burdens and 
obligations of family life. 

These relationships must be refor- 
mulated in a way that group members 
can readily understand. This spiritual 
approach is necessary, not only because 
the culture no longer supplies it, but 
because traditional definitions were 
formulated in a different social context 
and, consequently, lack realism and 
cogency today. 

Second, on the structural level, steps 
must be taken to enable group members 
to achieve social equilibrium in a pat- 
tern of relationships which does not 
include the use of contraceptives as 
a solution to their problems. This de- 
mands a serious reappraisal of many 
accepted customs and practices, as well 
as an intelligent revitalizing of the vir- 
tue of social charity. Girls must be 
prepared not only for marriage but 
motherhood. This applies both to their 
practical training in the home and to 
their aspirational goals. Young men 
must be counseled to develop the vir- 
tues of prudent saving and responsi- 
bility. Young households, heavily bur- 
dened in their isolation and inexperi- 
ence, must be aided by relatives; or, in 
their absence, by members of the parish 
or community. 


N a wider, long-range scale, work- 

able programs for slum clearance, 
adequate housing, health insurance and 
so forth must be initiated and sup- 
ported. In brief, a spiritual and social 
climate must be produced within which 
group members come to recognize and 
practically express their religious solid- 
arity. This implies the rebirth of Cath- 
olic action at the “grass roots.” Its 
practical result would be a rekindling 
of that primitive Christian spirit of 
mutual responsibility which caused 
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members of the outgroup to exclaim, 
“See how these Christians love one an- 
other!” 

The crux of the problem which the 
Catholic minority encounters in main- 
taining its family standards grows out 
of the very nature of the social system. 
First, because in any given social sys- 
tem, values, norms and behavioral pat- 
terns tend to be integrated. In practice, 
this means that people’s actions imply 
certain implicit or explicit norms, and 
these norms, in turn, presuppose certain 
ultimate values. For instance, when a 
couple seek to obtain a divorce, this im- 
plies that they believe that the marriage 
bond can be dissolved by a civil court. 
This, in turn, presupposes that marriage 
is not founded on a sacramental con- 
tract which is indissoluble but on a 
private agreement wholly subject to 
state regulation. 

Second, because in a going system 
institutions are interrelated, a change 
in one has widespread repercussions 
leading to readjustments in others. 
Consequently, when change occurs, it 
is gradually ‘‘geared into” the entire 
system. Aspirational goals and social re- 
lationships are modified in terms of it. 
In other words, it gradually becomes 
“institutionalized.” 


ENCE, the minority’s problem is 

not that it must deal with in- 
dividual, objectionable acts, but with 
what it considers a morally pathological 
system. From the Catholic viewpoint, 
such culturally ‘‘normal,”’ institutional- 
ized practices as divorce and contra- 
ceptive birth control are morally patho- 
logical. It is this normalcy of the 
pathological in the dominant system 
which makes the achievement of Cath- 
olic family standards so difficult. In 
short, Catholics must participate in a 
system geared to goals they cannot ac- 
cept and which has achieved some type 
of working balance or equilibrium by 
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institutionalizing practices which they 
consider morally pathological. This is 
the reason why I have stressed the need 
for a positive program which will real- 
istically clarify Catholic family goals 
and, through the restoration of some 
form of group solidarity, will enable 
Catholic families to maintain their bal- 
ance both spiritually and socially. 

To recapitulate briefly, the Catholic 
family, like other families, must work 
out a modus vivendi in an industrial- 
ized urban environment. This calls for 
adjustment and adaptation, but the 
Catholic family is faced with the prob- 
lem of developing these within a frame- 
work of values which keeps intact the 
Catholic ideology and its derivative 
family objectives. 

Furthermore, since Catholic families 
constitute a minority group, they are 
unable to control the institutionalized 
means necessary to implement their 
marriage and family values. In fact, 
for Catholics, many contemporary 
practices, such as civil divorce and the 
use of contraceptives, appear as cultur- 
ally patterned defects. Their wide- 
spread acceptance in the dominant cul- 
ture merely raises the problem of the 
pathology of normalcy since what is 
thus considered normal contradicts the 
purposes of marriage as Catholics con- 
ceive it. 


Nevertheless, though the doctrinal 
divergence of these socially patterned 
defects should be clear to every Cath- 
olic, the impulse to conform and the 
security which comes from doing as 
others do are bound to place a strain 
upon the individual Catholic. It seems 
likely, therefore, that minority survival 
under these conditions will depend to a 
great extent on the strengthening of 
solidarity among Catholics. Then the 
strain toward conformity will operate 
to support group ideals, and the secur- 
ity of the individual will be rooted in 
Christian solidarity. 
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Metropolitan Authorities 


St. Louis University and Washington 
University, St. Louis, have announced 
plans for a joint, two-year study of meas- 
ures to relieve the administrative prob- 
lems of the St. Louis metropolitan area, 
where some forty municipal corporations 
have been jumbled together by the expan- 
sion of residential areas. At the present 
time there are more than 160 tax-imposing 
authorities within the area of combined city 
and county. 

Some two dozen large metropolitan areas 
of the United States face similar problems 
as satellite towns spawn around large ur- 
ban areas. Fourteen U. S. metropolitan 
areas had more than a million population 
in the 1950 census, and another nineteen 
had more than 500,000. 

In the December issue, SOCIAL ORDER will 
present a report on the measures taken in 
Toronto, Canada, to meet the problem of 
central-city and satellite-town administra- 
tion, 


First National Elections 


Four new nations of Southeast Asia, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, South Viet Nam and 
Laos, have reached the state of holding 
lections. Cambodia gave ex-King Noro- 
dom a complete sweep of all seats in the 
national legislative body early in Sep- 
tember. 

Late in the same month elections were 
held in Indonesia. Even unofficial esti- 
mates of the outcome there are not yet 
clear. First reports in Djakarta, the Indo- 
nesian capital, gave two Moslem parties, 
the Masjumi and the Teachers’ League, a 
slight lead, then as returns came in from 
the rest of the country, the Nationalist 
party which until July had carried on a 
coalition government with the Indonesian 
communist party, took a commanding 
lead. By mid-October votes for the Mos- 
lem parties increased rapidly. There was 
talk toward the end of the month of a 
strong coalition government of National- 
ists, Masjumi and Teachers’ League which 
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could control about three-fourths of the 
vote. 

South Viet-Nam voters are to choose 
this month between Emperor Bao Dai, still 
resident in France, and President Ngo 
dinh Diem in a national referendum. Elec- 
tions for a national assembly will be held 
as soon as an official census has been 
completed. All tribes within South Viet- 
Nam were admitted to full citizenship last 
March by Diem and will be eligible to vote 
in both referendum and election. Laos, the 
third new state created out of former 
French Indo-China, has scheduled national 
elections for the month of December. 


Union Shop Grows 


Business Week noted recently that the 
auto workers’ union has pretty well broken 
the back of resistence to union-shop agree- 
ments in the industry. As a result of recent 
contracts, less than 200,000 of the union’s 
1.4 million members are working without 
union-shop requirements. Ford had signed 
an agreement in 1941; the other large pro- 
ducers resisted until this year. Then Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, International Har- 
vester, John Deere and suppliers agreed. 

Although the agreement is not binding 
in states with a so-called right-to-work 
law, UAW claims overwhelming majori- 
ties in plants in those areas. 


Major Issues Before Court 


Among the 700 cases which faced the 
U. S. Supreme Court as it began its nine- 
month term last month were many of mo- 
mentous importance. 

Questions involving aspects of racial 
segregation in public parks, playgrounds 
and other recreational facilities, the author- 
ity of states to ban interracial marriages 
and to require racial designation on bal- 
lots for elections are among the more mo- 
mentous. 

The Court has also been asked to de 
cide the constitutionality of the Subversive 
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Activities Control act, which is the basis 
of all efforts to control the Communist 
party and its subordinate organizations. 
Other cases involve the power of mili- 
tary court martial over a discharged per- 
son, state authority over sedition, the 
validity of the new statute granting im- 
munity to witnesses in espionage cases, the 
civil consequences of refusal to sign loy- 


alty oaths. 
e 


Next Tariff Meeting 

It appears likely that the U. S. will 
make further important excise concessions 
at the January, 1956, meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) at Geneva. The president has 
been authorized to make reductions up to 
fifteen per cent, and discussions are planned 
by representatives of some 25 nations. 

The prospect marks another step to- 
ward intelligent recognition of the fact 
that high tariffs are not only harmful to 
other countries but to American consumers 
as well. (See SOCIAL ORDER, October, 1953, 
339-50.) Even in terms of national defense, 
tariff reductions recognize that economic 
elements are as international as military 
or political. This question has been ably 
discussed by Raymond Vernon in Foreign 
Affairs for October, 1955. 


Electing President 


Reform or abolition of the electoral col- 
lege which chooses the president has been 
frequently urged as a measure to make 
presidential choices more accurately re- 
flect popular votes. At the present time, 
all electors from each state are designated 
by the party winning a plurality of votes. 
On three occasions presidents have been 
elected despite the fact that they received 
than the “loser.” These were 
John Quincy Adams (1824), Rutherford 
B. Hayes (1876) and Benjamin Harrison 
(1888). 

Three measures have been proposed to 
rectify the situation. One would abolish the 
college altogether and base the presidential 
election directly on popular vote. Another 
proposal would divide each state’s elec- 
toral vote proportionately among parties in 
the state. A third measure would appor- 


less votes 
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tion electoral votes according to election 
results by congressional districts. 

With a hotly contested presidential elec- 
tion in the offing, it is likely that the ques- 
tion will be much discussed during 1956. 


Odd Ends... 


By mid-October, plans for eight nuclear 
power plants had been submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for licensing 
If all are approved, additional electrical 
potential would be 923,000 kw. 

Two glass companies and the C.I.O. 
glass workers union added a new wrinkle 
to the popular SUP agreement inaugurated 
by Ford (see “Trends,” September, p. 324). 
The SUP fund (to be built up by company 
contributions of 5c an hour) can be used 
not only during layoffs but for long ill- 
nesses. Upon permanent severance of em- 
ployment, the worker receives the full 
balance to his credit in the fund. 

For the first time since 1948 the Federal 
3ureau of Investigation was able to re- 
port a decline in total major crimes during 
a six-month period. Between January 1 
and June 30 there was a .7 per cent de- 
crease. 

Eight Belgian priest-workers have re- 
cently discontinued their apostolate and re- 
turned to the conventional ministry. It is 
not clear from the report whether others 
continue. 

During the past ten years housing units 
have been added to the national supply at 
the rate of more than one million annually. 


In its tenth annual Labor Day statement 
the Social Action Department (N.C.W.C.) 
called for “special assistance to families 
with children” and for adoption of the 
Senate resolution to study the Canadian 
family allowances system. 

The International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions established a field effice 
for Southeast Asia in Saigon, Vietnam, in 
May of this year. Mr. Dam-Sy Hein is 
permanent secretary. 

Employment in August, 1955, in the 
United States reached a total of almost 
65.5 million jobs. In the preceding month 
personal income attained an annual rate of 
$304.7 billion. 
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THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD.—By Josef 
Sellmair. Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1955, x, 235 pp. $3.25. 


Studies of the Catholic priesthood fre- 

iently make interesting reading, and this 
hook by Father Josef Sellmair will be no 
exception; it will find many friends among 
laity and clergy. 

The book gives us a fascinating but 
lifferent view of the priesthood, specifically 

inting up the role of the secular priest. 
It is modern, quoting frequently from the 

ritings of the present Holy Father; it 
classical, giving us some unusual views 

Newman on phases of priestly life; 

is courageous, as it presents some forth- 
right observations not only on such sub- 

cts as the totalitarian state’s view of 

the priest, and the priest and women, but 

exceptionally sound presentation of 
sceticism and the secular priest. 

In a foreword the author gives us his 
leading idea: to set forth the right rela- 
tionship between humanity and mystery 
in the life of a priest. He does this en- 
gagingly in an opening chapter entitled, 


‘The Strangeness of the Priest in the 
World.” Herein the author portrays the 
riest as a riddle to the world, because 


center of existence 
world at best will 
periphery, namely, 


he places in the very 
mething which the 
nly tolerate on the 
God and His reality. 

rom this start we are shown the ways 

which outside influences react on the 
priest and his reaction. 

The middle chapters are devoted to the 
ntellectual and cultural life of the priest 
both in his days of preparation in the 
eminary and the continuing learning and 
ultural process that forms an important 
part of his priestly days. In a later chap- 
ter, the human side of the priesthood is 
keenly discussed, as the author takes us 
round of observations about the 
priest's home and his friendship, his hu- 
mor (or lack of it), his enemies, his lone- 
liness. 

Without scaling any dizzy heights, the 
chapter on asceticism brings out its great 


na 
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importance, and more than that, its sim- 
plicity and its attractiveness. 

The Newman Press is to be congratu- 
lated for giving us another excellent book 
of European origin. The translator, Brian 
Battershaw, has done an excellent job. 
Some may find the style a trifle ponder- 
ous, but all will be enriched by the care- 
ful reading of this volume. 

+ Leo C. Byrne 


St. Louis 


PERSONALITY AND MENTAL HEALTH. 
—By James E. Royce, S.J. Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1955, xiv, 353 pp. $3.50. 


This book is, 
the preface, 
giene and the psychology of adjustment.” 
The author, completed 
Loyola University, Chicago, and is assist- 
psychology at Seattle 
University, is currently on leave as presi- 
dent, Notre Dame College, Nelson, B. C., 
Canada. The present volume is an out- 
growth of the author’s training, teaching 
and counseling experience. A _ significant 
Catholic text books has been 
appearing in different areas of psychology 
within the last few years. The present 
book fills a significant gap and is a wel- 
come addition to Catholic texts. 


as the author indicates in 
“a basic text in mental hy- 


who studies at 


ant professor of 


number of 


The book, after a brief introductory sec- 
tion on the meaning and problem of men- 
tal hygiene, contains four additional parts 
of somewhat unequal length bearing the 
following titles: Structure of Personality, 
Development of Personality, Management 
of Personality and Disorders of Person 
ality. Each of the fifteen chapters starts 
with a preview and ends with questions, 
exercises and selected readings. The author 
is well and widely read, and the selected 
readings and 30-page bibliography consti- 
tute a distinctly valuable feature of the 
book, making the latter a useful source of 
information and reference for many per- 
sons beyond the students for whom it is 
directly intended. 
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Father Royce disarms the critics by his 
statement in the preface that he is more 
aware of the defects of the book than its 
critics. This reviewer wishes, however, to 
point out one omission which seems to 
him of some significance. In discussing 
psychoanalysis the author quotes Msgr. 
Felici (at second hand) to the effect that 
the employment of psychoanalysis is sin- 
ful. He does not, however, refer to the 
Holy Father’s statement on the same sub- 
ject contained in his discourse on the 
Moral Limits of Medical Research and 
Therapy of September 14, 1952, which was 
occasioned (L’Osservatore Romano, Sep- 
tember 21, 1952) by earlier remarks of 
Monsignor Felici and offered as a clarifica- 
tion and largely an overcall of them. 

The level of treatment corresponds to 
the author’s purpose in writing an under- 
graduate text, being introductory rather 
than exhaustive. However, owing to the 
extensive number of topics treated, com- 
bined with the limited number of pages 
of text (about 225, the rest being given 
over to bibliography, exercises and index), 
the treatment sometimes becomes. so 
sketchy as likely to be misleading without 
the guidance of a teacher. The teacher 
will also be needed to interpret to the un- 
dergraduate some of the truly excellent 
and provocative, but cryptic, asides of the 
author. In a word, this is a book to be 
taught rather than read. As a text, how- 
ever, it is the opinion of this reviewer 
that it will be stimulating for teacher no 
less than student, and a wide use of it in 
our Catholic schools is predicted. 


WitiaM C. Bier, S.J. 
Fordham University 


THE PRIEST AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By E. Ringel, M.D. and Rev. Dr. W. 
van Lun. Newman, Westminster, Md., 
1954, 118 pp. $2.25. 


A book coauthored by a priest and a 
psychiatrist is no longer a novelty. Such 
works are becoming commonplace. This 
slim volume, however, is not just another 
book on psychiatry and religion. The au- 
thors face courageously some of the most 
difficult problems involved in the rela- 
tionship of psychiatrist and priest, natural 
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and supernatural, neurotic and real guilt. 
The solutions they offer are sensible, prac- 
tical and sane. 

Priests and psychiatrists are urged to 
cooperate toward the supernatural and 
natural health of the patient. Priests are 
warned against an extreme supernatural- 
ism which ignores natural forces and yal- 
ues. The authors feel that the priest of 
today must be in a position to recognize 
neurosis when he comes across it. More- 
over, the priest should take the responsi- 
bility of sending the neurotic peiitent to 
a psychotherapeutic specialist. 

A careful reading of this book will help 
priests to recognize psychological aberra- 
tions more easily; and it will help them to 
distinguish more accurately between ma- 
terial and formal sin in certain neurotic 
cases. 

For layman and priest alike this book 
makes worthwhile reading. If some read- 
ers falsely conclude from the text that 
responsibility is negligible in all neurotics, 
the fault will not be the authors’ but the 
nature of the task. Broad conclusions on 
moral matters are subject to misunder- 
standing. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the au- 
thors are overly dependent on Freudian 
theory. This fine book would be strength- 
ened rather than weakened if the authors’ 
theoretical bases were more general and 
eclectic, if the word psychotherapy was 
used more often in place of psychoanalysis. 
These are small flaws in an excellent 
work. 

Joun R. McCa tt, S.J. 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 


BECOMING.—By Gordon W. Allport. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1955, 
ix, 106 pp. $2.75. 

The philosophical frame of reference in 
which psychologists currently do their re- 
search and theorizing is a great deal less 
typified by schools of one persuasion or 
another than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. While there is some gain from this, 
it reflects more the fact that psychologists 
are in general ignoring the philosophical 
bases of their work than that they have 
now achieved a sound philosophy. The 
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most distinguished psychologist who 1s 
publicly dissatisfied with a purely physi- 
alist operationism is Gordon Allport of 
Harvard, who in these Terry Lectures de- 
vered at Yale concerns himself with the 
lilemma psychology is in as a result of 
cutting down man’s size to that of psy- 
hology’s measuring instruments. 

The concept of proprium is introduced 
to include all aspects of personality that 
make for inward unity—including bodily 
sense, self-identity, ego-enhancement, ego- 
extension, the rational agent (to stress the 
limited validity of defense mechanisms in 
explanation of human conduct), self- 
image, propriate striving, and finally the 
knower—the cognizing self. Complex 
propriate characteristics of personality, 
unique to man, are stressed as uniting 
biological vitality with a network of mean- 
ings. The concept of freedom is also dis- 
ussed, and the ways in which man is free 
ire considered. Conscience is defined in 
ot only the results of early parental pro- 
hibitions and identification but also in the 
eneric self-guidance that keeps conscience 
live and meaningful to the adult. Rele- 
vance to human welfare and to religion is 
important to psychology—and the developed 
religious sentiment cannot be known in 
erms of empirical origins. 

This should be an important book for 
psychologists, but philosophers and social 
cientists should know the relevance to 
their work of the mature reflections ot 
one of America’s principal students of hu- 
man personality. 7 

WALTER L. WILKINS 
Saint Louis University 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS.—By 
Jean-Paul Sartre: translated and with 
an introduction by Hazel E. Barnes. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1953, 
275 pp. $4.75. 


SARTRE, HIS PHILOSOPHY AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS.—By Alfred Stern. Lib- 
eral Arts Press, New York, 1953, 223 
pp. $4.50. 

Miss Barnes presents an English trans- 
lation of two essays (“Existential Psycho- 
analysis” and “Bad Faith”) taken from 
Sartre’s main philosophical work, Being 
and Nothingness. Existential psychoanaly- 
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sis 1s a dratt ot what should or will be a 
psychoanalysis based on Sartrean phenom- 
enological ontology. 


Sartre’s phenomenological ontology, in- 
deed is the pillar of existential psychoan- 
alysis. He writes, “What ontology can 
teach psychoanalysis is first of all the true 
origin of the meanings of things and their 
true relation to human reality.” (p. 165) 
According to Sartre’s ontology we can say 
that man is, but we can say nothing else of 
him. By a free and original choice man 
determines his reality. Man will become 
what he “projects” himself to be. “Human 
reality is the pure effort to become God 
without there being any given substratum 
for that effort.” (p. 92) This first choice 
originates what the psychoanalysts call a 
complex. Existential psychoanalysis seeks 
to determine the complex, which is the or- 
iginal choice consciously made by man in 
the face of the world. Sartre, therefore, 
rejects Freud’s notion of the unconscious 
and likewise of censorship and repression. 
He substitutes for them the notion of “bad 
faith,” a specific type of lie, i. e., a lie to 
oneself. Sartre admits Freud’s Oedipus 
complex and Adler’s inferiority complex, 
although he adds two new complexes: 
Actaeon complex and Jonas complex. Ex- 
istential psychoanalysis attempts to reduce 
all these complexes to an ultimate datum, 
“an irreducible.” Only in this results the 
cure of a person’s mental ills. Existential 
psychoanalysis may well determine what 
was wrong with a man’s original choice, 
but it will never be able to give anyone 
psychological relief. Existential phycho- 
analysis based on Sartrean phenomenolo- 
gical ontology is destined to failure be- 
cause man will always find himself to be 
“a useless passion” struggling desperately 
against the nothingness of his origin and 
the nothingness of his destiny. 

A clear exposition of Sartre’s philosophy 
is given by Mr. Stern in his book, Sartre, 
His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. The 
first part of the book evolves the main 
points of the phenomenological ontology 
of Sartre: existence, nausea, choice, project 
and anxiety. The second part develops at 
great length the symbols and complexes 
of Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis. The 
peculiar and somewhat obscure terminol- 
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ogy used by Sartre is rendered in a clear 
and understandable language. Abundant 
quotations taken from Sartre’s philosophical 
and literary works, references to existen- 
tialist authors, like Heidegger, Kierke- 
gaard and Jaspers prove the author of 
Sartre, His Philosophy and Psychoanaly- 
sis to be a scholar well acquainted with 


modern philosophy. b: Comm E3. 
Woodstock College 


THE TRAGIC FINALE: An Essay on the 
Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre.—By Wil- 
frid Desan. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954, xi, 220. $4.25. 

“I am concerned with Sartre the philoso- 
pher, pure and not-so-simple, the author of 
L’Etre et le Néant (1943), and I am re- 
stricting my investigation entirely to his 
phenomenological ontology, as it appears 
principally in this book.” Thus precise in 
purpose, this study by a Kenyon College 
professor of philosophy thoroughly fa- 
miliar with French Existentialism is a 
valuable book. The very process of setting 
aside the historical and literary aspects of 
Sartre to concentrate on the major notions 
of his basic philosophy escapes the fallacy 
of supposing that Nausea, The Flies and 
his literary works in general present his 
whole philosophy. 

At the same time, Desan, with precision 
and competence, draws on the literary 
works for fleshing out the skeletal frame- 
work, and the reader can see in the illus- 
trative material some of the practical bear- 
ings of Sartre’s speculative ontology. These 
bearings focus particularly on the question 
of values and the meaning of freedom in 
the modern world. 

Desan makes his own critical analysis of 
what he considers Sartre’s brilliant failure. 
Sartrean nausea negates Sartre’s choice 
of freedom as the supreme value. Be- 
cause his ontology and the limitations of 
his method excludes metaphysics, Sartre 
writes a philosophy of one man instead of 
a Philosophy of Mankind. But the failure 
is the result of an enterprise that had to 
be attempted. Desan’s essay shows once 
again that phenomenology by itself cannot 
give an objective and complete philosophy. 
Thanks to the author’s careful competence, 
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readers of The Tragic Finale can make a 
diligent effort to understand Sartre’s 
doctrine before making their own criticism. 
Joun E. Gurr, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE ADOLESCENT: A Book of Readings. 
—By Jerome M. Seidman. Dryden, New 
York, 1953, xviii, 798 pp. $4.50. 


Housed under the one roof of this well- 
organized compilation is representative 
thinking of a number of authorities in the 
field. In addition, it includes several excel- 
lent empirical studies which tap the cog- 
nate fields of anthropology, biology and 
sociology. These data are interpreted in 
such a fashion that the reader finds the 
principal theoretical approaches. It ap- 
pears to this reviewer that the essential 
value of the collection is to the educator 
who may use it, preferably, in conjunction 
with a basic text. Through an introductory 
table, the reader is given a correlation of 
chapters in a number of other texts in 
adolescent development with specific selec- 
tions in this publication. The compre- 
hensive reference section is a substantial 
time saver to users of the book. 

The volume is exceptionally well set up 
because of the compiler’s clear-cut sense 
of direction to an end he has in mind. A 
succinct preview at the beginning of each 
of the sixty-seven articles serves as a 
stimulant to the reader to examine the 
relevant data in the article that follows. 
The coverage includes sources not com- 
monly in circulation in other than large 
collections as well as books and periodicals 
readily available. 

However, the following questions occur 
to the reviewer: In adolescent, child and 
general psychology, is it not necessary to 
have a philosophical foundation as a frame 
of reference? Philosophy does not appear 
as a real basis in this book. Can we gain 
a rounded-out knowledge of growth and 
development solely from the physical, emo- 
tional and mental aspects of the person? 
In the study of the total person, we neces- 
sarily encounter both spiritual and moral 
elements. Are religion, character and mor- 
ality presented in their proper place when 
subordinated to interests, attitudes and 
ideals as they are in Part Three of The 
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lescent? Too, will the empirical ap- 
ach alone give us the real answer to the 
iltimate questions about adolescent nature 
its activities ? 
S1steR M. Cureistina, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit 


DELINQUENCY IN OUR DEMOCRACY. 
—By Richard E. Harris. Wetzel, Los An- 
geles, 1954, 160 pp. $3.50. 

The scope of this book is not as broad 
the title may imply. It is a study of 
conditions of delinquency in seven var- 
ed cities: Los Angeles, San Antonio, Mem- 
is, Cleveland, Harlem, Chester, Pa. and 

Gary, Ind. The investigation is further 

mited to the behavior of teen-agers of 


ninority groups — Negroes, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
American Indians. The 


pinos and the 
problems of Negroes receive the most ex- 
tensive treatment. 
Mr. Harris makes worthwhile observa- 
ms on the variety of conditions in these 
jistinct communities. His study is con- 
erned mainly with recreational and 
hool facilities, the juvenile court and the 
background of minority groups. One of 
» greatest merits of the study is its em- 
isis on lack of leadership for youth 
nong these groups themselves. Unfor- 
tunately the book is marred by faulty proof- 
One glaring case of incorrect 
occurs on page 23. Social 
yvorkers in the field of juvenile delin- 
uency and law-enforcement officials should 
nd this study useful. 
J. Donato Hayes, S.J. 
West Baden College 


eading. 


rcentages 


IN-LAWS: PRO & CON.—By Evelyn M. 
Duvall. Association Press, New York, 
1954, viii, 400 pp. $3.95. 

This very readable book aims to describe 
ow people feel about their in-laws, and 
»w they work out their relationships with 
them. Part of the data was gathered by 
neans of a brief questionnaire submitted to 

various groups across the country (1,337 

articipants), a small part from individual 

terviews (60), and the remainder from 
rsons (3,683) who sent in letters about 
eir mothers-in-law to a national network 


+} 
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radio contest soliciting letters on “Why I 
Think Mothers-in-Law Are Wonderful 
People.” 

Although there is little profound analysis 
of in-law problems in terms of our chang- 
ing kinship structure, the result is a sug- 
gestive description of attitudes and in-law 
experiences 
terest to the 
siderable material for classroom analysis 


This book should prove ot in- 
general reader and offers con- 


MARRIAGE AND SOCIETY.—By E. O. 
James. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
London, 1952, xiv, 15-215 pp. 18s. 
Confronted with the realization that the 

function of marriage is “one of supreme 

importance since upon it depends not only 
the happiness and well-being of millions 
of persons everywhere but also the mainte- 
nance of the social structure” and alarmed 

over current trends, the author makes a 

creditable attempt to analyze and propose 

solutions to the problems that beset this 
basic human institution. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first treating the subject from the stand- 
point of anthropology and history; the 
second, in its Christian and civil interpre- 
tation and organization. !n so short a work 
with so vast a scope, the author can do 
little more than scrape the surface, but 
he grapples with the 

The earlier chapters highlight marriage 
and the ethics of marriage among primi- 
tives and in ancient civilizations. The more 
interesting section of the book is the sec- 
ond part wherein the author briefly but 
correctly states the sacramental character 
(in the Catholic sense). The canon law 
of marriage is then historically described, 
but the treatment is inferior to Joyce’s 
Christian Marriage. 

The author’s treatment of the seculariza- 
tion of deterioration 
through divorce 


sympathetic 


issues 


major 


marriage and its 
and contraception mani- 
appreciation of the 
the Catholic ethical 
arguments are neither adequately or prop- 


fests a 
Catholic position, but 


erly stated, hence James does not always 


agree with the Catholic view. His posi- 
tion is, however, refreshing in a field 
wherein both religion and moral philosophy 


have often succumbed to sheer emotional- 
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ism. While this work has little to offer 
the Catholic theologian or sociologist, it 
may help those not in our tradition to re- 
evaluate their position. 
Van F. Curerstopn, S.J. 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Washington 


SCIENCE AND MAN’S BEHAVIOR.—By 
Trigant Burrow. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953, 564 pp. $6.00. 


“What is a man that thou art mindful 
of him?” (Ps. 8, 5) After clinical prac- 
tice and study of thirty years the late 
Dr. Burrow attempted to answer this age- 
old question. His technique is the bio- 
logical analysis of man with emphasis on 
the sameness of all men. In his early 
Freudian psychoanalysis, Dr. Burrow 
sensed that the Vienna techniques were 
esoteric and individual-centered. He sought 
a more social-centered analytic technique 
and began investigations into the field 
which he named “phylobiology.” 

Dr. Burrow’s emphasis gradually cen- 
tered itself on the diagnosis of what he 
terms “social neuroses.” It seems to be 
a cardinal principle of his theory that all 
men, as they exist today, are victims of 
deep-seated “social neuroses.” The main 
evidence educed is that there are many 
prejudices rampant in the world. These 
prejudices divide men and cause the indi- 
vidual to be torn by “ditention,” resulting 
in isolationistic behavior abnormalities. His 
most earnest desire is to unite men into 
a “unity of species.” 

This book does not base its solution on 
the law of charity under the common 
Father of all men. Dr. Burrow clearly 
rejects the traditional concept of God. 
Perhaps the vacuity of his God-rejected 
psychology is the cause for his seeking a 
cure for the neuroses of the human race 
by a system of biology that will empha- 
size the unity of the species. 

The reader will be disturbed by the 
intrusive verbosity and obscurity of con- 
cepts while he seeks in vain to penetrate 
into the concrete solution which the au- 
thor never seems to achieve. 


BERNARD M. Scutty, S.J]. 
Weston College 
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THE UNWED MOTHER IN OUR SO- 
CIETY.—By Sara Edlin. Farrar, Straus 
and Young, New York, 1954, 189 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book is valuable as a reference 
text for classes on the family, social 
problems and social work. Sara Edlin’s 
early life in the immigrant Jewish settle- 
ments of New York, her professional 
study at New York University and forty 
years in charge of the work at Lake- 
view (a home for unwed mothers under 
the auspices of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians) have given her an emotional 
and intellectual understanding of the 
girls’ problems. The book is written from 
the socio-psychological standpoint. For- 
merly assistance given the unwed mother 
was from a charitable motive but likely 
to be punitive in nature. Today it is based 
on the application of social psychology to 
personality change. At mid-century the 
typical unwed mother is from the middle 
or lower social class. She is emotionally 
immature and unstable. In contrast the 
unwed mother of a past generation was 
likely to be a poor immigrant girl, of sta- 
ble personality but bewildered by the 
strange, complex, slum environment in 
which she lived. Mrs. Edlin presents so 
ciety’s attitude and the modern type of 
unwed mother as the basis for the present 
day care of mother and infant. 

GLADYS SELLEW 
Rosary College 


MAN TAKES A DRINK.—By John C. 
Ford, S.J. Kenedy, New York, 1955, 
120 pp. $2.50. 

This book is more a pastoral guide or 
manual, particularly for the Roman Cath- 
olic clergyman. Though not different from 
many others on this subject, it does include 
the usual general information that might 
be helpful, also, to others confronted with 
the problem of the alcoholic or the ques- 
tion of whether to drink or not to drink 
In the latter event, it more likely will find 
its efficacy with the highschool or colleg« 
student, or one at that age level who has 
not yet been forced to come to a decision 
on drink. Most adults, after mature and 
informed reflection, already have decided 
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themselves, though possibly a reading 
this book might alter the adult’s de- 
sion. 
It is not a book to help the alcoholic 
vercome his habit in the absence of spe- 
fic techniques or therapeutic regimen to 
llow. Obvidusly, it is not intended as 
such. The author’s declared purpose is to 
t forth some “scientific facts and spiritual 
nd moral principles” to enable the reader 
come to a decision on drinking. 
When reading this work or others like 
whether one is talking about excessive 
moderate drinking, or any other mode of 
iman conduct, it is well to bear in mind 
at the cause of behavior is always in the 
ental attitudes. Those confirmed in a 
nstructive mental, emotional and _ spirit- 
il outlook, find that image and likeness 
their conduct, the mere effect. Thus, 
ohol neither makes the alcoholic nor 
resents any problem of whether to drink 
not to drink. 
Epwarp J. McGorprick, Jr., Director 
BRIDGE HOUSE, New York City 


THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS LIFE.—By Emile Durkheim. 
Translated from the French by Joseph 
W. Swain. Free Press, Glencoe, IIll., 1954, 
xi, 456 pp. $5.00. 

Apart from articles in the L’Année soct- 
gique, which he founded in 1898, and 

Hs brief treatise on the Rules of Soctolo- 

tical Method, the main influence of Durk- 
eim in anthropology and sociology de 

ives from this his classical work, The 

Elementary Forms of Religious Life 
Paris, 1912). Not only is it customary 

to look upon him as the founder of the 

modern school of French anthropology 
with Mauss, his nephew, and Lévy-Bruhl 
as the best known representatives, but also 
several English-speaking writers, such as 

\. R. Radcliffe-Brown in England and 

W. Lloyd Warner in the United States, 

should be reckoned as followers of Durk- 

heim. Sorel, the inspirer of 

Mussolini, also grew in the same intellect- 

ial climate. Far more significant, however, 

than these particular followers, there has 
been felt the baneful influence of Durk- 
heim in the whole field of the social 


ciences. 
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The most thoroughly rejected part of 
Durkheim’s evolution- 
istic conception of history with its dubious 
assumption that cultural evolution, for 
some occult reason, is the same for all 
peoples and all countries, the only differ- 
ence being the stage of evolution reached 


teaching was his 


Modern ethnological research has cut the 
ground from under the tenets 
of historical determinism 


confusing 


Probably the best known teaching of 
Durkheim was his theory of the social 
mind or collective consciousness For 


“highest reality 


in the intellectual and moral order.” From 


Durkheim society was the 


it he tried to derive not only a positivistic 
system of ethics but the very origin of the 
} notion of God 
and His authority is a sublimation of the 
clan, the “totality of Mauss 
would say. That the postdated the 
idea of God in human history is proven 
by Durkheim’ 
of the originality of the monotheism of 
the clanless Southeastern Australians. The 
ultimate aim of Durkheim to provide the 
anticlericals of France 
tem” to 
Catholic 
revelation, by 


idea of God. For him the 


soc iety Se as 
clan 


s own defense against Frazer 


with a “moral sys- 
that upheld by the 
based upon reason and 
attributing godlike quali- 
ties to society itself, seems to be the goal, 


counteract 


Church 


with certain variations, of many positiv- 


istically aligned social scientists today. 
SytvesterR A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


SPOTLIGHT ON SOCIAL ORDER.—By 
William J. Smith, S.J. Christopher Press, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1953, 241 pp. $3.00. 
In writing this book the Director of St. 

Peter’s College Institute of Industrial Re- 

reader, not 

profit 
and en- 


lations envisions the “average” 
however, will 


> 


soth, 


author’s sincerity 


the scholar. | 
from it, for the 
thusiasm are invigorating. 
Part I, Realism of 
social 


Rerum Novarum, 
such as 


man, 


presents bast concepts 





he social nature of 
the preeminence of the family. 
Part II, Modern Materialistic Capital- 
ism, takes a look at the system as it oper- 
ates today, with collective 
bargaining as a good but not good enough 


property-right, 


emphasis on 
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process of attaining an ordered economy. 

Part III, Common Sense Christian 
Idealism, speaks of the goal envisioned by 
papal thought: an organized, vocational 
order. Says the author sanely, “There is 
no question of uprooting the existing re- 
lations which now prevail between capital 
and labor. It is simply a reorganization, 
a reorientation, a reconstruction of atti- 
tudes, viewpoints and social functioning. 

What is lacking is the proper social 
what is needed is a further 
implementation and fostering of trends 
which have long ago set in.” (p. 197) 

Part IV, Modern Echo of an Age-Old 
Challenge, is an appeal to take seriously 
the words of Pius XII addressed to the 
College of Cardinals, June 2, 1947, “By 
disposition of Divine Providence the Cath- 
olic Church has formulated its social doc- 
trine. She points out the path to be fol- 
lowed, and no hope of achieving temporal 
gain, or fear of losing possessions or of 
appearing less in harmony with modern 
civilization, or less national or social, could 
authorize true Christians to deviate even a 


hair’s breadth from this path.” (p. 222) 


Hiron L. Rivet, $.). 


framework; 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: Its Nature 
and Growth.—By N. S. Timasheff. Dou- 
bleday, New York, 1955, 328 pp. $4.50. 
Professor Nicholas Timasheff has been 

associated with Fordham University for 

the past fifteen years, and this book puts 
into printed form his lectures to graduate 
students in the theory of sociology. The 
author begins with a brief exposition of 
his ideas on sociology and of sociological 
theories and how to study them. Then 
follow twenty chapters on sociologists and 
schools of sociology, with a short final chap- 
ter on his views of sociology today, where 
he adopts a Sorokin definition of sociology. 
(p. 293) Some of the chapters on indi- 
vidual sociologists and schools of sociology 
are very competently done; the author’s 
wide reading and knowledge of languages 
is everywhere apparent, and here and 
there evaluations of real insight occur. 

Catholics are represented by Le Play of 

last century, and by the Dominican Father 

Delos (more political philosopher than 
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sociologist), a colleague in economics at 
Fordham who wrote an article within the 
general field and a few footnotes refer- 
ring to articles or books by Father Furfey 
(a genuine sociologist), Don Luigi Sturzo 
(a half-sociologist) and Father Millar 
(a political scientist). Although Catholics 
have as yet contributed little that is nota- 
ble in sociology, more about them and 
their work might have been noted, if not 
for praise, then for criticism. For the 
U. S. A. Fathers Fichter and Thomas 
might have been given a footnote, and 
also the American Catholic Sociological 
Review. Graduate students, of course, for 
whom the book seems chiefly intended, 
will be able to fill in the gaps from their 
own studies. The general reader and un- 
dergraduate student will probably not read 
this book with any profit until they hav. 
had a more general initiation in the field 
Eva J. Ross 

Trinity College, Washington 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM.—Of- 
ficial Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1954, vi, 267 pp. $4.75. 
“Inventory and opportunity” as the 

theme of the 81st Annual Meeting of the 

National Conference of Social Work shed 

light and stimulated discussion on the role 

of government in social work, social wel 
fare as a world concept, the contribution of 
science to social work, legislation, research, 
social action and methods of meeting basic 
problems in our social system. The sixteen 
articles contained in this volume are rep- 
resentative of the proceedings and were 
selected from papers presented at the Gen- 
eral Sessions, the Section and Common 
Service Committee meetings and the com- 
bined Associate Group meetings. The vol- 
ume presents the articles under the three 
broad headings of: Social Welfare—In- 
ventory and Opportunity ; Services to Indi 
viduals and Families; and Services to 

Groups and Communities. 

As part of this inventory: one of the 
outstanding presentations included a plea 
for increased lay participation in the Con- 
ference sessions and for consideration of 
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assignment of young persons of both 
xes to the boards of some of our welfare 
| health agencies. Other papers sup- 
rted this plan which was based on the 
nviction that lay support, participation 
| interpretation are vital to any great 
lfare program, and that this would bet- 
prepare our youth for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. The recommenda- 
tions are particularly significant in view of 
e thinking and experience of the Mid- 
entury White House Conference Commit- 
ee which invited lay participation, used 
on-professional terminology and success- 
ily included youth in the Conference 
planning and program. 
As to opportunity: the profession was 
rged to become more actively interested 
fostering good laws in the social wel- 
re field. Several papers suggested that 
he profession go beyond the immediate 
oncern for the individual and utilize their 
special knowledge and skills in contribut- 
g to policy-making on a national level. 
The worth of the volume is enhanced by 
he inclusion of the initial two Lindeman 
\femorial Lectures which encourage more 
ffective collaboration between social work 
ractice and the social sciences. 
SHIRLEY M. ANDERSON 
Loyola University, Chicago 


AMERICAN SOCIETY: URBAN AND RU- 
RAL PATTERNS.—By Edmund de S. 
Brunner and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. 
Harper, New York, 1955, xviii, 601 pp. 
$6.00. 

The authors of this textbook, professors 
it Teachers College, Columbia University, 
im “to indicate the usefulness of a socio- 
logical point of view in playing one’s role 
is a Citizen or as a professional worker 
in the community.” 

By community they understand any unit 
where “the people have many common in- 
terests such as government, schools, fire 
and police protection, zoning, the pros- 
erity of the businesses for which they 
vork and the well-being of the major in- 
The bulk of the book deals 
liscursively with these “communities” and 
with six major “institutions”: govern- 
ment, business, education, social welfare, 
recreation and religion. 


stitutions.” 
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The burden of the text is that it takes a 
great deal of organized effort to keep 
these “communities” and “institutions” 
functioning successfully and that it is im- 
perative in a democratic society for every- 
one both to know about the organizations 
which do this work and so far as possible 
to participate in community activities. 
This is a good many steps beyond what 
used to be called “civics” a generation or 
two ago. 

I could not discover 
point of view” in this treatment. There 
are some terms from sociology and an 
abundant use of histograms and 
tables of figures. None of this 
alters the fact that this is mostly com- 
mon-sense stuff. No more is needed to 
accomplish the authors’ purpose. 

Actually, it seems to me, the dominant 
point of view is the authors’ evaluation of 
democracy: “Democracy has come to be 
the designation given to American cul- 
ture .. As a set of values it is based 
on the supreme worth of the human in- 
dividual . . \s a principle of social or- 
ganization 
ized efforts within the framework of our 


“the sociological 


maps, 


census 


it has patterned all organ- 


society. As a way of life democracy 


shapes the attitudes of people, the mores 
which are the accepted ways of living, and 
the patterns of human relationships based 
others.” 


on self-respect and respect for 


This point of view is philosophical, not 
sociological. 
Paut W. Facey, S.J 
College of the Holy Cross 


RE- 
F. Lazars- 


THE LANGUAGE OF SOCIAL 
SEARCH.—Edited by Paul 
feld and Morris Rosenberg. Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill., 1955, xiii, 590 pp. $6.75. 
Most considerations of 

been flooded with 

to cut down the labor of the student; in 
other because it is genuinely 
difficult to assemble the pertinent points of 
of a variety of authors for teaching 
purposes. A _ reader in 
methodology is most welcome, partly be- 


sociology have 


readers, in some cases 


instances, 


\ 1eWw 
social research 


cause textbooks in methodology seldom 
make for reading pleasure. At least with 
a reader one may shop around, thus meet- 
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ing several authors, several ideas and often 
some unique contributions. 

This work considers Concepts and In- 
dices, Multivariate Analysis, Analysis of 
Change Through Time, Formal Aspects 
of Research on Human Groups, Empirical 
Analysis of Action and Toward a Phil- 
osophy of the Social Sciences. There are 
several outstanding articles including the 
exceptionally challenging one of Horace 
Miner, “The Folk-Urban Continuum,” re- 
printed from the American Sociological 
Review. Those who have followed the 
Redfield-Lewis discussions concerning the 
Redfield concepts will no doubt enjoy its 
inclusion. One will be interested to know 
that “the Catholic church has not aban- 
doned its ‘ideational’ criteria even in this 
sensate age.” (p. 505) One might also 
like to consider what Kingsley Davis has 
to say on “Malthus and the Theory of 
Population,” especially regarding Malthus’ 
empirical errors concerning what he did 
not know about scientific contraception. 
(p. 552-3) No doubt the reader will dis- 
cover other interesting sidelights in this 
work involving many of the foremost 
methodological thinkers in social science. 
In all, it is a stimulating contribution. 


ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS.—By Charles 
Abrams. Harper, New York, 1955, xi, 
404 pp. $5.00. 


In this extensive factual and historical 
study of residential restrictions, the roots 
of group prejudice are shown to be strong- 
ly entwined with the grassroots of domestic 
and community life. The author, a pioneer 
in the field of housing research, surveys 
community reactions to population move- 
ments that have occurred in almost cycli- 
cal fashion throughout our history. His 
presentation, with its broad selection of 
geographic and demographic illustrations, 
dictates the conclusion that the citizens of 
this republic have, by and large, been will- 
ing to deny the basic human necessity of 
shelter to strangers who fall victim to 
their arrogance. Although this nation has 
had the physical and legal flexibility to 
absorb migrating groups, the size of the 
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migrations has made difficult any propor- 
tionate rational social responses. Recurring 
fevers of antipathy have caused grievously 
unjust distortions in our housing supply 
and cults of neighborhood intolerance that 


are a severe indictment of our moral 
consciousness. 
Many national, religious and _ racial 


groups have known housing discrimination 
in this country, but the author reveals that 
our present patterns were set in the 1920's 
by the vogue of restrictive covenants. 
These helped to establish our present vast 
Negro ghettoes. The weakness of govern- 
ment in coping with issues that are de- 
fined and enshrined in folk law and only 
later challenged by formal legislation is 
made clear when he details how housing 
bias was accepted by federal housing 
agencies. Only in public housing is there a 
record of change, and this is only a small 

part of federal involvement in the field. 
Mr. Abrams questions many assumptions 
of urban redevelopment work. He pre- 
sents a comprehensive outline plan for re- 
laxing false housing barriers and their at- 
tendant evils of crowding and bitterness. 
The exclusion through bias of whole 
groups from housing improvement is part 
of the blight of body and spirit that has 
been visited upon family and community 
life by the revolutionary social experience 
of congested urban living. Charles Abrams 
ably and readably documents this problem. 
DENNIS CLARK 

Philadelphia 


CULTURE AND HUMAN FERTILITY.— 
By Frank Lorimer and other authors. A 
UNESCO publication available from the 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1955, 514 pp. $4.50. 


This is a study of the influence of social 
and cultural conditions on fertility in 
countries that are not industrialized or 
are in the process of becoming industrial- 
ized. Societies studied range from small 
isolated communities to large nations. The 
effect of kinship systems, education, eco- 
nomic conditions, religion and other factors 
are investigated in their relation to fer- 
tility. There are many interesting descrip- 
tions of tribal customs in family life, such 
as birth control practices, the status of 
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women, marriage customs, divorce and so- 
ial values. 

The book describes the impact of outside 
forces on traditional social structures. In 
some cases the result is a reduction in 
fertility. In other cases the transition 
to more stable social life results in rapid 
crowth of population as better living con- 
litions are combined with large family 
ideals. This rapid increase may continue 
ver a considerable time, because, as the 
1uthor points out, “Any concern about 
limitation of families as a means of im- 
proving the adjustment of population to 
resources is so foreign to traditional modes 
f thinking in most tribal societies that 
iny suggestion along this line is likely to 
be immediately repudiated.” However, as 
social progress is advanced, it may be pos- 
sible to check rapid increases in population 
by “a rationalistic restriction of fertility.” 

The author discusses briefly the problems 
f an effective public policy for lowering 
fertility. Cultural inertia tends “to hamper 
iny rational adjustment of reproductive 
atterns to objective conditions,” and “it 
is one of the major factors in perpetuating 
levels of fertility that now hamper real 
economic advance in many countries.” He 
says that social disorganization and irre- 
sponsible procreation can be avoided only 
if the transition from one type of society 
to another is guided by accepted and well- 
equipped leaders. He recommends that 
there be in every society a core of 
competent scientists equipped to analyze 
and interpret social and demographic 
trends.” 

Probably data such as this book con- 
tains will be used in one way or another 
in formulating population policies. Im- 
moral means for restricting fertility should 
be excluded from such policies. This can- 
not be achieved by merely criticizing the 
policy makers in the various countries. 
Rather, a positive and active part in de- 
termining population policies should be 
taken by those who understand both the 
moral law and modern population prob- 
lems. Only if this is the case can we 
expect a constructive use of the data now 
being compiled by the UN. 

RosBert CISSELL 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 
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PROFIT SHARING PATTERNS.—By P. 
A. Knowlton. Rand McNally, Chicago, 
1954, viii, 144 pp. $10.50. 


Profit sharing made slow progress in 
the United States until 1942, when favor- 
able legislation gave it a spurt. Currently, 
about a thousand companies are adopting 
profit sharing plans each year, and the 
several thousand who now have them em- 
ploy two per cent of America’s workers. 

For this study, sponsored by the Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation of Chicago, 
the author made a survey of 300 companies 
employing 730,000 workers. The three 
types of plan—cash, deferred and combina- 
tion—are covered as used by large and 
small companies for limited groups as well 
as for the rank and file workers. Emphasis 
in the study is on the latter. 

The majority of employers covered in 
this survey introduced profit sharing main 
ly in order to increase employee zeal and 
welfare and to instill a sense of partner- 
ship. Most of the employers reported that 
they considered their plans “very success- 
ful” or “successful” in achieving these 
results. 

Emphasis in this study is on concrete 
details and on formulas, and these are well 
illustrated with charts and graphs. A large 
section of the book is devoted to a com- 
pany-by-company analysis of the three 
hundred participating in the survey. 

This book will be of interest and help 
to students of profit sharing as well to 
companies seriously interested in launching 
their own profit sharing plans, and casting 
about for one best suited to their needs. 

JosEPH KArOoL, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


PROFIT SHARING IN AMERICAN BUS- 
INESS: A Study of Methods Used to 
Maintain and Sustain Profit Sharing 
Plans.—By Edwin A. Flippo. Ohio State 
University of Commerce and Industry 
Bureau of Business Research, Columbus, 
1954, 183 pp. $3.00. 


This examination of profit sharing ex- 
perience spotlights administrative problems, 
methods and techniques and devotes special 
attention to these matters in relation to 
non-profit periods—the “bugaboo” of profit 
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sharing. Appropriately, the study does not 
take sides on the merits of profit sharing 
as a device. 

The study defines “profit sharing” as an 
arrangement for a share in the profits, 
freely entered into, and fixed in advance. 
Of about 3000 firms known to have, or to 
have had profit sharing arrangements, 848 
qualified from the definition standpoint. Of 
these, 350, or 41 per cent, cooperated by 
returning questionnaires. Although returns 
were few from companies which have dis- 
continued plans, findings indicate clearly 
that techniques and manner of adminis- 
tration are intimately related to plan con- 
tinuance. In many instances, indeed, poor 
administration and planning, and not profit- 
less periods, as is wsually specified, may 
have been the real reason for suspension. 
In view of past experience, it is interesting 
to note, too, that a substantial minority of 
the managements surveyed, who deal with 
unions, think their plans have gained ac- 
ceptance or approval. As the author points 
out, it would have been highly informative 
to have gathered union opinions on this 
point. 

As an attempt to probe the vitals of the 
limited but growing profit sharing move- 
ment, this study deserves attention. The 
questionnaire method employed has _ its 
limitations, as the author is aware. The 
work will prove particularly illuminating 
to anyone under the delusion that profit 
sharing is a simple panacea. Successful 
profit sharing demands skilful, discerning 


management. . 
DonaLp J. WHITE 


Boston College 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT.—Edited by 
Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, Ar- 
thur M. Ross. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 551 
pp. $6.00. 

This volume was prepared for the So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. It consists of forty arti- 
cles contributed by 39 authors, most of 
them from academic walks of life—eco- 
nomists (in particular industrial and labor 
economists), sociologists, psychologists; 
but also a labor union man, a management 
man and some from government services. 
All articles were written specially for this 
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volume in accordance with a general plan 
prepared by the editors meant to provide 
a many-sided, “interdisciplinary” but inte- 
grated approach to the problems of indus- 
trial conflict. 

The articles are grouped under five gen- 
eral headings: 1. basic issues, with two 
articles; 2. roots of industrial conflict, 
with two articles on psychological moti- 
vations, seven on organization and leader- 
ship of the conflicting groups and six on 
social and economic influences; 3. meth- 
ods of dealing with industrial conflict, 
with four articles on accommodating con- 
flict through collective bargaining, media- 


tion and arbitration, seven on _ various 
methods of removing the sources of con- 
flict through personnel management, 


union-management cooperation and _ social 
security plans, and four dealing with social 
control of industrial conflict through legal 
and other governmental methods. The 
fourth group deals with problems of in- 
dustrial conflict in other societies, namely 
Sweden, the nationalized industries of 
Great Britain and the totalitarian regimes 
of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. The 
fifth group contains some prognostication 
by the editors concerning the likely future 
of industrial conflict in the United States. 

The overall impression given by the 
book is that on the whole the problem of 
industrial conflict is well in hand; that, 
while in a free economy conflict and, where 
necessary, resort to stoppages will con- 
tinue, their conduct is becoming increas- 
ingly responsible and disciplined, and the 
institutional set-up better adapted to the 
containment of conflict. 

It is only natural that contributions 
from so many authors should be uneven 
in merit. While some are written tersely 
and vividly, abounding in significant in- 
formation and interesting ideas, others do 
not seem to get much below the surface 
or waste scarce space on generalities. In 
fact one might question whether the col- 
lective effort could not have been made 
more fruitful if fewer contributors had 
been invited and been given the opportunity 
to develop their topics more fully. Even 
so, however, the breadth of the approach 
and the caliber of many of the articles will 
doubtless render the volume very useful, 
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specially in connection with college 
courses on labor problems. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that, 
vhile the book was prepared for the So- 
iety for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, only two of the articles 
deal explicitly, and few others implicitly 
with psychological aspects of industrial 
conflict. This seems to indicate that the 
problem, while concerned with human 
actions, is not so much a psychological 
one, but is bound up with the evolving 
economic and social organization of the 
modern industrial state. 

Joun V. SPIELMANS 
Marquette University 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FAILURE OF 
SOCIALISM.—By Max Eastman. Devin- 
Adair, New York, 1955, 127 pp. $2.75. 
Max Eastman, when a young man, 

caught up socialism in a warm embrace. 

He was not swept off his feet by it, as 

a new philosophy of history or life. It 

merely struck him as the practical way 

to extend democracy from the polls to the 
paycheck. 

He was editor of the left-wing Masses 
from 1912 to 1922. When the red star of 
the Marxist revolution rose over Moscow, 
he hailed it from his editorial perch. He 
raised the money to send John Reed to 
Moscow and published his articles that 


grew into the famous book—Ten Days 
That Shook The World. 
In 1922, Eastman began a long 21- 


month visit to the new Soviet state. Some 
aspects of this bold experiment gave him 
great hopes for its future. But one thing 
seemed “calamitously bad.” That was: 

the bigotry and Byzantine scholasticism 
which had grown up around the sacred 


scriptures of Marxism. Hegel, Marx, 
Engels, Plekhanov, Lenin—these men’s 


books contained for the Bolsheviks the 
last word of human knowledge. They 
were not science, they were revelation 
Nothing remained for living thinkers to 
do but apply them Instead of lib- 
erating the mind of man, the Bolshevik 
Revolution locked it into a state’s prison 
tighter than ever 

His trip to Soviet Russia was the start- 
ing point of an intellectual journey on 
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which he has shed some of his most cher- 
ished early beliefs, for example, that man 
can usher in the millenium if he social- 
izes the means of production. Socialism, 
he is now sure, just can’t deliver the goods 
like our free market system does. His 
view of the Soviet state is equally altered 
It’s the worst tyranny ever spawned, he 
warns. 

Both of them are failures because they 
fail to understand the true nature of man, 
he concludes. So Max Eastman, 
whose new panacea is a Malthusian slogan 
of “More goods and fewer people.” 

Nevertheless, his account of how one of 
America’s articulate 
come full circle in his thinking makes an 
interesting footnote to contemporary his- 


does 


most socialists has 


tory. 
JoHN COSTELLO 
St. Louis 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL MEDICINE. 
—By Iago Galdston, M.D. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1954, vii, 137 
pp. $2.75. 

Social medicine turns out to have noth- 
ing to do with “socialized medicine” or 
the economics of medical practice. 

It is not to be identified with public- 
health services and must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from clinical medicine and cura- 
tive medicine. Indeed, the author: 
“Few among those occupied with social 
medicine agree entirely on what it is.” In 
sum, social medicine is a study of the total 
man in his total milieu; it would expose 
the origins of ill-health and disability by 
investigating the influence of social, gene- 
tic, environmental and domestic factors on 
the incidence of human disease. In em- 
phasis it vaunts the “eubiotic’ approach, 
insisting on treating the man and not his 


notes 


disease. 

The author, secretary of the Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
regretfully reports a decline of interest in 
the subject in England, its birth-place. A 
pretentiously over-written and fuzzily con- 
ceived book such as this is scarcely calcu- 
lated to arouse much interest in America 
in its intrinsically important theme: the 
operational relations of medicine to society. 
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APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT.—By Norman S. Buchanan and 
Howard S. Ellis. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1955, xiv, 494 pp. 
$5.00. 

This comprehensive work on the de- 
velopment of economically backward areas 
is a worthwhile addition to the growing 
literature on the subject. An especially 
good feature is the recognition that the 
problems involved are complex and can- 
not be solved by panaceas. 

The book is divided into three parts: an 
analysis of the characteristics of underde- 
veloped economies, a discussion of the 
historical development of a number of 
countries which have already achieved 
some measure of economic advancement 
and a study of the means of achieving 
more productive economies. 


The principal burden of economic ad- 
vancement, the authors hold, must be borne 
by underdeveloped areas_ themselves. 
They must acquire saving and investment 
habits which promote and sustain develop- 
ment. The authors point out that most 
underdeveloped areas have in their large 
populations a resource that can be tapped 
for many labor-intensive projects which 
would increase the standard of well-being 
without too much strain on the food sup- 
ply. 

Since capital resources are and will re- 
main small, the authors recommend that 
productivity of a project be used as the 
test in allocating such capital resources as 
are available. This argument would indi- 
cate that the emphasis should be on the 
development of agriculture and light con- 
sumer goods, which are generally labor- 
intensive. The authors recognize that 
some capital will have to be devoted to 
improving communications, which would 
violate a narrow interpretation of the pro- 
ductivity rule. 

In order to encourage growth of native 
entrepreneurship and the inflow of private 
capital from abroad, underdeveloped areas 
will have to achieve honest governments, 
rational tax systems and the growth of 
education. 


The writers of this report would have 
the advanced nations continue the flow of 
technical assistance but would not approve 
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of large government grants to finance de- 
velopment, except for some social over- 
head projects. They argue that the best 
contributions the advanced nations could 
make would be to achieve the stabilization 
of their own economies and adopt free 
trade. 

Joun A. GorRMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


TRADE, AID OR WHAT?—By Willard 
L. Thorp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore, Md., 1954, xv, 224 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is the fruit of eight weeks’ 
discussions held at the Merrill Center for 
Economics in the summer of 1953. Forty- 
five experts from business, government and 
the academic world took part, their over- 
all topic being the title of this book. 

Professor Thorp, professor of economics 
at Amherst College and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs from 
1946 to 1952, has sifted and ordered the 
discussion and written the book. It is 
valuable, therefore, in that it presents the 
views of many qualified observers of mod- 
ern economic methods and problems, at 
least indirectly through the synthesis of 
Professor Thorp. 

The “dollar problem,” and all that term 
has come to mean today, comes in for ex- 
tensive treatment. The author discusses 
some of the postwar problems of those 
countries which suffered economic disrup- 
tion through the war. He draws attention 
to some of the underdeveloped places in 
the world and to their pressing need for 
aid. 

During the last decade the United States 
has been supplying through economic-aid 
programs the dollars needed by other 
countries for imports and development. 
But for the economic betterment of all 
countries, a higher level of balance of trade 
than even United States’ aid has so far 
made possible must be gained. The book 
considers the possibility of completely sub- 
stituting trade for aid, and deals with the 
various means of expanding trade, the de- 
sirability of controls, the question of 
tariffs, the problem of convertibility and 
the need and prospects for increased for- 
eign investment. 
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[he approach of the book to the prob- 
ns it seeks to solve is entirely prag- 
itic. It seems to take as a basic assump- 
that economics is a field apart, that 
has no responsibilities in the order of 
rality except to find out and put in 
ractice what works best. No doubt the 
liscussions from which the book flows 
vere needed and helpful, but the idea that 
there can and must be higher factors in 
economic theory and practice than simple 
bargaining and common sense does not 

seem to have entered them at all. 
Joun K. Srater, S.J. 

Alma College 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: ITS STRUC- 
TURE AND PLACE IN THE ECON- 
OMY.—By Ronald L. Mighell. Wiley, 
New York, 1955, xii, 187 pp. $5.00. 

In 1950 the Social Science Research 
Council, with the assistance of the Russell 
Sage and Rockefeller Foundations, estab- 
lished a Committee on Census Monographs 
to cooperate with the Census Bureau in 
planning the publication of a series of 

nographs similar to those issued in the 

1920’s. In this volume, which represents 
the first fruits of that cooperation, Dr. 
Mighell makes expert use of census data 
to present an accurate and up-to-date pic- 
ture of American agriculture as it inter- 
locks with the rest of modern economic 
and social life. In so doing he disposes 
of the antiquated straw-chewing, flannel- 
shirted, gingham-bonneted stereotypes and 
reveals farm people as blending more and 
more indistinguishably into the American 
scene, 

After three chapters of general de- 
scription, the author begins to probe into 
the “inner structure of agriculture,” the 
structure of commercial farms, land ten- 
ure, Organizations of farm people and so 
forth. While these chapters help bring 
the reader up to date on American agri- 
culture, chapters IV, V and VII are par- 
ticularly timely. They will serve as a 
sure cure for the habit of making easy 
generalizations as to where the family- 
sized farm is going. 

While both large-scale farms and fam- 
ily-scale farms (defined as of such a size 
as to employ with varying degrees of 
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efficiency the labor of an average family) 
declined in number and increased in acre- 
age between 1930 and 1950, the percentage 
of large scale farms increased from only 
2.4 to 2.8 per cent of the total number 
of commercial farms (3.7 million). The 
proportion of family scale farms fell only 
slightly (from 82.5 to 77.9 per cent) and 
the proportion of small-scale farms in- 
creased from 15.1 to 19.3 per cent. The 
latter are farms so small that in 1949 
they contributed only 2.4 per cent of the 
total sales of farm products. (To com- 
plete the picture, it should be noted that 
part-time and residential farms increased 
from slightly over one million in 1930 to 
1.7 million in 1950.) 

The study also shows that it is not nec- 
essary to lie awake worrying about the 
growth of corporation farming. Only .5 
percent of all commercial farms are op- 
erated by hired managers, and many of 
these resemble tenant rather than corpora- 
tion farms, while others are specialized 
types like ranches, plantations or 
timber lands. 

The author with Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Bachman that “the superiority of 
large-scale farms cannot be taken for 
granted” (p. 51), and that “family-scale 
farms form the great inner core of com- 
mercial farms” (p. 56). 

The book is written with a clarity and 
simplicity which will appeal to the general 
reader, while the many graphs, charts and 
maps will make it easy to grasp and re- 
tain the wealth of statistical data pre- 
sented. The book will serve the social 
scientist as a handy reference for statis- 
tics and definitions on number, size, type 
and distribution of farms and farm popu- 
lation in the United States 

MartTIn E. Scuirser, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Minnesota 
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YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS, 
1954.—International Labour Office, Ge- 
neva, 1954, xv, 397 pp. $5.00. 

Most change in the four- 
teenth issue of the I.L.O. statistical year- 
book is omission of three tables formerly 
included, international 
employment, comparison of 


significant 


namely, indices of 


nternati ] 
international 
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food price levels and the rates of days lost 
through industrial disputes. One new 
table has been inserted: distribution of the 
labor force by industry. 
Other changes are slight. Although 
labor force data are still reported by age 
and sex in Tables 2 and 3, the distribution 
by sex has been dropped from the titles. 
Three categories of occupation have been 
dropped from Table 20 on hourly wage 
rates, and one new category inserted; 
other refinements have also been made 
here. There are slight changes in tables 
giving indices of industrial production. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1954.— 
Prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Econom- 
ic Affairs. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1955, 729 
pp. $6.00, paper; $7.50, cloth. 

The sixth issue of the U.N. Demo- 
graphic Yearbook represents the most ex- 
tensive revision since the first issue. The 
number of tables has grown to 43, as 
against nineteen in the fifth edition. The 
editors announce that succeeding issues 
will each give more detailed data on one 
sector of demographic information. The 
present edition concentrates on natality and 
presents twenty livebirth and_ stillbirth 
tables and four related population tables. 

Bibliographical information in an ap- 
pendix lists only new titles not included in 
the comprehensive list printed in the fifth 
issue (1953). 


ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY: Re- 
prints Edited for the Economic History 
Society.—Edited by E. M. Carus-Wilson. 
Edward Arnold, London (St. Martin’s 
Press, New York), 1954, viii, 438 pp. 
$10.00. 

In recent years there have appeared a 
number of books of readings in economic 
history from periodicals and ovher non- 
textbook publications. Lane and Riemers- 
ma, Enterprise and Secular Change 
(1953), is an excellent selection covering 
general economic history, with about a 
quarter of the space devoted to method, 
and based upon writings from all sources 
including those not in the English 
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language. Lambie and Clemence, Eco- 
nomic Change in America (1954), is a 
collection from all sources upon American 
economic history alone. Carus-Wilson, 
however, has sought only to reproduce 
articles from the discontinued Economic 
History (supplement to the Economic 
Journal) and from the Economic History 
Review (old series). The stated purpose 
of the editor is to provide reprints of arti- 
cles which have proved to be most in 
demand since so many back numbers of 
these journals are out of print. Noble and 
useful as is this purpose, yet it tends to 
limit the usefulness of the collection as 
compared with the other two works men- 
tioned above. 

The twenty-two articles reproduced are 
fairly evenly scattered over the time span 
of medieval and modern European history 
with almost exclusive emphasis, however, 
upon Great Britain. The main theme of 
the articles chosen is “historical revision.” 
This is probably the result of two factors. 
First, English historians are perhaps more 
revision-conscious than the American— 
witness the pamphlet series on Common 
Errors in History of the (British) His- 
torical Association. Secondly, successful 
revisionist articles would be those articles 
in most demand for reprinting. The re- 
sult is a collection indispensable for the 
library but of limited appeal to any but 
the specialized student or scholar for his 
personal stock of books. 

RicHArp L. Porter, S.J. 
Rockhurst College 


SCALE ANALYSIS.—By M. Riley, J. W. 
Riley and J. Toby. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1954, xii, 
433 pp. $6.00. 

This is essentially an exposition of the 
theory and methodology of Guttman’s 
cumulative scaling processes, pointed par- 
ticularly toward its applications in socio- 
logical research. The book has three major 
parts in addition to an introductory part— 
one chapter of which gives an overall pic- 
ture of the nature of sociological research, 
and the other chapter of which gives an 
exploratory view of scaling analysis in 
relation to the sociological variable. Part 
four is primarily methodological, present- 
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relatively complete, systematized and 
\justrated procedures for Guttman scaling. 
such, it need not be restricted to socio- 
gical research. Parts two and three are 
inted toward the application of such 
chniques to sociological variables. Part 
two is devoted to the more conventional 
cesses, while part three gives theoretical 
methodological extensions of these 
rocesses. 

The reviewer found part four of the 
book to be of particular value. Its first 
hapter (Chapter XII) presents, in logi- 
al fashion, the basic theory underlying the 
Guttman cumulative scale along with clear 
id illustrated working for 

ith hand and machine tabulations. The 
lance of this part is devoted to extending 

applications of the technique to a di- 
ersity of situations, modifying the basic 
chnique for certain specified purposes, 
nd extending its theory and application. 

Thus, after the basic presentation in 
Chapter XII, Chapter XV gives a more de- 
one specific phase 
and 
and 


procedures 


tailed discussion of the 
criteria 
items, 


the process dealing with 


procedures for dichotomizing 


Chapter XVI gives a similar discussion 
vhen desiring multiple category items 
rather than dichotomies. In both chap- 


s, hand and machine methodologies are 
arly presented and illustrated. Chap- 
ter XVII then gives an extension of the 
ethod—primarily a means of combining 
parate items into “contrived items”—as 
means of improving the reliability of the 
The techniques, referred to 
related to other 


basic scales. 
as the “H-techniques”, 
aling procedures, particularly the Lazars 
ld theory of latent structure. 
Chapter XIII provides an extension in 


are 


application of the basic procedure. Con- 
erned with such instruments as socio 
metric questionnaires, the scaling proced- 
ures are given for situations in which the 


responses of each subject are not related 
back to the subject but rather to the object 
f his As an example, the re 

sponse to a question of the type “Of all 
individuals in your class, which one wouid 
you pick as most likely to succeed?” is re- 
lated to the individual nominated as likely 
to succeed rather than to the subject com- 
pleting the questionnaire. Chapter XVIII 


response. 
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then presents the “H-technique” for 
proving the scale in studies related to suc 
“object” scales. 


The chief « xtension in the ory of the scal- 


ing procedure appears in Chapter XIV 
The chapter is concerned primarily with 
post-analysis—analysis of data on an al 


ready completed scale. In all instances it 


is concerned with the place of subjects in a 
collective pattern Specific techni jues deal 
with such questions as the relational bonds 
instrument 

The last 
the 


trom 


subject completing an 
the instrument 

is somewhat 

this part in that it denarts 


ifation + 


between 
and object of 
chapter 

others in 
Guttman techniques to the pres 
Israel Alpha Technique for scale analysis 


inde pe ndent of 


four is th 


and illustrated method- 


Of particular value in part 


concisely presented 


ology for the various techniques, the logi 


cal presentation of underlying theory in 


relation to application, and the relation 
ships between this and other theories re 


garding the ordering of qualitative data 
particularly that of Lazarsfeld. Part four 
is highly recommended as a must for all 


with scaling procedures in 


those workir re 
any field of endeavor 
Parts two 


sociological applications of 


: si ‘ 
ind three deal primarily wi 
‘ 


the meth do 


gies exposed in part four. I: 
scaling procedures are related 


the various 
to such 
consensus, and reputation. While the spe 


sociological variables as status 


cific conclusions are of secondary import 


] 





ance in their partial illustration, the met 
od of attacking such variables should apply 
to the measure of many sociological vari 
ables. Part three is devoted primarily to 
the application ot post-analy sis technique 

to soc iol gical data The structuring of 

group, the relation of individual to group 
and the relation between subject ar 1 ob- 


discussed 


ject are among applications 

In summary, this reviewer feels that 
Scale Analysis is a valuable contribution 
to the research methodology fi Part 
four can serve as a basic text of Gutt- 
man’s scaling methodolog Parts two and 
three should be of particular interest to 
those engag« 1 in sociological research 


OLIver F. ANDERHALTER 
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SECULARISM A MYTH.—By Edwin E. 
Aubrey. Harper, New York, 1954, 191 
pp. $2.50. 

The rallying cry of the churches today, 
secularism, is an escape from the respon- 
sibilities confronting Christian churches. 
Although the tendency of contemporary 
culture is to ignore the doctrines of Chris- 
tian theology in its attempts to solve the 
problems of life and thought, the church 
must not separate itself from society 
which must be transformed. The attack 
on secularism is so inclusive that it is 
misleading. Historically, secular culture 
has influenced Christianity. There have 
been spiritual values in secular movements, 
for example, health and liberty, not due 
to Christianity. 

In the light of these claims Professor 
Aubrey proposes a strategy to bring the 
power of Christ to bear on society. This 
book is a challenge to the Christian 
churches to cooperate in forming a better 
world. Readers will find this book in- 
dicative of present American Protestant 
thought on the place of the church in 
society. philosophical and 
theological errors regarding Catholic doc- 
trine, for example, the immutability of 
God (p. 96), the primacy of the Pope 
(p. 82), the relation between revelation 
and reason (pp. 142-143), the book can- 
not be recommended to all. 

Tuomas J. Forey, S.J. 
West Baden College 


Because of 


FAITH AND FACT.—By Alfred P. Haake. 
Stackpole, Harrisburg, Pa., 1953, 223 pp. 
$3.50. 

If Dr. Haake possessed the Catholic 
concept of the supernaturalism of the New 
Testament, this book would have been of 
tremendous importance to our Church. Its 
author appeals not merely to the natural 
law, but to Jesus the Teacher as a font 
of those ultimate principles needed to 
leaven economic life and make it sound. 
It is hard, nevertheless, to see how the 
distinguished economist rises 
merely ethical synthesis. His valuable book 
challenges Catholics to show in sound eco- 
nomic applications the impact of the Trini- 


above a 
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ty and the Incarnation upon the world of 
man’s work. Insofar as Dr. Haake treats 
of Christian traternal charity as an eco 
nomic principle, he points out the way in 
part for Catholic scholars. 
Francis JOHNSON, S.J 
West Baden College 


MODERN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS.— 
By John T. McNeill. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954, 197 pp. $3.50. 


Ecumenical - conscious theologians are 
digging into the graveyards of the recent 
centuries to uncover the common clay of 
their religious beliefs out of which they 
may mold their differences into unity 
Since the revolt of Martin Luther, Protest- 
ant theology, devoid of a teaching author- 
ity, has fissioned into a thousand splinters 

An historical treatment of these religious 
experiments, and an evaluation of their 
contribution to modern religion, is the sub- 
ject matter of four chapters, to which is 
added an historical survey of the first 
awakenings of ecumenism among the 
churches. The author displays familiar ac- 
quaintance with the roots of modern Prot- 
estantism, and these five sketches, full of 
undocumented details, are interestingly 
though not scholarly presented. 

A final chapter is entitled “Modern 
Roman Catholicism,” for which the author 
shows little sympathy and less understand- 
ing. Catholics will be pleased to learn that 
McNeill does recognize at least their 
raison d’étre: Protestants, he encourages, 
should “not pray for the extinction of 
Roman Catholicism” because, according to 
the old principle that virtue thrives under 
opposition, Protestantism will “gain in- 
calculably from those who would like to 
thwart us.” (pp. 177-178) There are about 
25 errors, half-truths and misconceptions 
of the Catholic Church in as many pages 
which grind an ax that has already lost 
most of its steel: Roman authoritarianism 
is an absurd, political domination, expand- 
ing its pincers broader and tighter especial- 
ly with its insistance upon the doctrine of 
papal infallibility. 

BERNARD J. COUGHLIN, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
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MEN WHO SHAPE BELIEF.—By David 
Wesley Soper. Westminster, Philadel- 
phia, 1955, 224 pp. $3.50. 

\ few years ago, in his Major Votces in 
erican Theology, Dr. Soper presented 
troductions to the thought of the half- 
yen most prominent Protestant theolo- 
ins in the United States. In the present 
quel the author turns his attention to 
leven theologians of the rank. 
ce the philosophies of the men discussed 
ge from fundamentalism to humanism, 
book gives a fairly good cross section 
present American Protestant theology. 
chapters, necessarily brief, cannot do 
ustice to the thought of the men selected, 
at times the author seems more de- 
express his matter wittily 

But the book is neverthe- 


sect ymnd 


rmined to 
in accurately. 


ss a good introductory survey of the 
ught of many Protestants and_ their 
pprehensions—consequent to their mis- 


of the Catholic Church. 
FRANCIS X. CurRAN, S.J 
New York City 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF A HAPPY 
LIBERAL.—By Kenneth E. Trombley. 
Harper, New York, 1954, xvii, 270 pp. 
$4.00. 

With Ickes and Sherwood adding luster 

the Rooseveltian legend and the re- 
sionists equally adamant in their efforts 
to tarnish it, the harried layman in quest 

f truth is left in a quandary. Kenneth 
lrombley in his saga of the life of Morris 
L. Cooke succeeds in giving an objective 
appraisal of the Roosevelt administration’s 
ichievements. Biography enabled him to 
apture it in its proper perspective, for 

oke’s career was intimately associated 
ith industrial and political reform in this 
ountry for more than 45 years. 

This is a panegyric to a man who used 
his technical skill with humanitarian 
noderation for the benefit of his fellow- 
itizens, a narration of personal struggles 
nd triumphs. As one of the prophets of 
scientific management, Morris Cooke 
played no minor part in mitigating the 
tensions between capital and labor in 
American industrialism. His early 
struggles with utility monopolies brought 

a collision with his own American 
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Society of Mechanical Engineers which ad- 
hered to the conservative 
emerged scarred but not deterred. 

Under Roosevelt’s governorship, Cooke 
had been appointed trustee of the New 
York State Power Authority. His numer- 
ous publications ranging from labor-man- 
agement relations to conservation of U. S. 
natural resources ranked him among our 
foremost efficiency experts. Roosevelt 
later utilized his services as chairman of 
the abortive Mississippi Valley Authority 
and in the formation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He personally derived 
most satisfaction from his role in estab- 
lishing and promoting the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


school; he 


Through excerpts from Cooke’s cor- 
respondence, Trombley gives us a glimpse 
into twentieth-century Americana from the 
personal reflections of one of its more 
sagacious observers. 

The author 
oft-abused application of the word “liberal’ 
262) Few men have 


manifests misgivings at the 


’ 


to his subject. (p. 
more felicitously conformed to the whole 


some Anglo-Saxon concept ot liberal 
than Morris Cooke. 
JouN CARROLL, S J 
Weston Colleg« 
PADRE PRO.—By Fanchon Royer. Ken- 
edy, New York, 1954, viii, 248 pp. 
$3.50. 
Some years ago, Father Miccinnelli, 


general postulator for the beatification of 
Jesuits, said that Father Pro’s cause was 
the most popular in the church, along with 
that of St. Thérése of Lisieux. The rea- 
sov for this is Father Pro’s winning pet 
sonality which sparkled with a wonderful 
sense of humor. He always loved mimicry, 
fun, music and poetry. 

Born in a miners’ town, young Miguel 
Pro understood their needs and recognized 
his own vocation to the social apostolate. 
He became a Jesuit at twenty. In Mexico 
he worked wonders and organized social 
relief groups for poor and_ persecuted 
families under the most bloody persecu- 
tion of Obregon and Calles. 


11 
} 


In every possible disguise he evaded 


police during sixteen months of an heroic 
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apostolate. Without trial he was shot by a 
firing squad November 23, 1927. 

Readers of SOCIAL ORDER will find in this 
biography the portrait of a modern social 
apostle and martyr, whose beatification is 
anxiously awaited not only in Mexico but 
in many other countries. 

Louis AcEvEz S.J. 
West Baden College 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Life.—By M. M. Philipon, O. P., Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1954, xvi, 394 
pp. $4.25. 

Pére Philipon has won distinction in 
recent years by his solid and inspiring 
theological writings. The present work 
will add to his luster. In addition to being 
a clear and effective exposition of sacra- 
mental theology, Pére Philipon’s discussion 
of the sacraments emphasizes the property 
of their efficacy most urgently needed by 
the special exigencies of our times, their 
social role. The sacraments are, in a sense, 
he cultural rites of a supernatural way of 
ife, as complex and as comprehensive as 
hose of any human society and all the 
more needed by the cultures of the West 
because the individualism of the past 
century and a half has largely denuded 
life of these cohesive forces. The societal 
implications of the sacraments of confir- 
mation and matrimony might have been 
expounded more at length. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS.—By 
Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. Translated by Jex 
Martin. Fides, Chicago, 1954, 183 pp. 
$3.50. 

Father Sacred 

Scripture at Le Saulchoir, has written an 

extended literal commentary on the major 


Professor of 


Spicq, 


themes of the pastoral epistles. Following 
an organic development—Church, Orders, 
hing, and priestly virtues 
the author offers a penetrating medita- 
tion on the letter and spirit of the text. 
The mystery of Godliness is the mystery 
of the total economy of salvation. Its most 
comprehensive formula, the re-establish- 
ment of all things in Christ. Effectively, 
Christ is the revelation of God wishing to 
save all men; the Church is the prolonga- 


apostolate, preac 
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tion of this mediation between God and 
humanity ; the priest is the minister of this 
enduring salvific activity. Three agents 
then operate in this divine economy: God, 
who has the initiative; Christ, who gives 
life; the priest, who preaches these facts. 
This mystery is the inspiration of Paul’s 
own apostolate, of his formation of Timo- 
thy and Titus. The author offers that for- 
mation as an inspired spiritual theology 
for the priest. 

The priest will find his role in the social 
order sharply focused here. What will 
strike him is its severe delimitation, the 
rigor of the divine mandate. The function 
of the priest is religious; his entire role is 
to give voice to the divine word; he is not 
the guardian of a terrestrial civilization 
nor agent of social revolution or the trans- 
formation of mores; his whole vocation is 
to save men. 

WILLIAM J. ENNEN, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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HUMAN ASCENT.—By Louis J. Lebret, 
O.P. Fides Publishers, 21 W. Superior 
St., Chicago 10, Ill., 1955, 122 pp. $2.50. 

AGING AND RETIREMENT.—Edited by 
Irving J. Webber. University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville, Fla., 1955, xiii, 142 
pp. $2.00. 

GRAMMAR OF ASSENT.—By John Henry 
Newman. Image Book No. D19. Double- 
day Image Books, Garden City, N. Y., 
1955, 396 pp. 95c. 

NONFERROUS METAL INDUSTRY UN- 
IONISM, 1932-54.—By Vernon H. Jen- 
sen. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1955, xv, 328 pp. $4.00. 

MOHAMMEDANISM.—By H. A. R. Gibb. 
Mentor Book No. M136. New American 
Library, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, 1955, 159 pp. 35c. 

AGE OF ANALYSIS.—Ed. by Morton 
White. Mentor Book No. MD142. New 
American Library, New York, 1955, 253 
pp. 50c. 

IDEAS OF GREAT ECONOMISTS.—By 
George Soule. Mentor Book No. 143. New 
American Library, New York, 1955, 160 
pp. 35c. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS.—By Rachel 
DuBois and Mew-soong Li. Workshop for 
Cultural Democracy, 204 East 18th St., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1955, 83 pp. $1.25. 


OEDIPUS: Myth and Complex.—By Pat- 
rick Mullahy. Evergreen Book No. 23. 
Grove Press, 795 Broadway, New York 
3, N. Y., 1955, xii, 370 pp. $1.45. 


JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS SOCIAL 
MEANING.—By Ira Progoff. Evergreen 
Book No. 24. Grove Press, New York, 
1955, wwii, 299 pe $1.25. 


Foreign Reporting 

You have published two pieces (June 
ind September) dealing with situations 
unong a small, esoteric coterie of British 
Catholics. At some length both indicate 

unimpressive impasse (you admit this 
your own comment, “just a few 
hings:”) on two social problems. 

This impels me to note that your May 
issue had three articles on foreign subjects 
among six; June four, among seven; and 
September three, among’ five. 

Surely there are enough subjects closer 
to home and of far greater importance that 
are crying for immediate treatment. 

Please give us some domestic issues so 
that we can face this American scene! 

Rosert W. HENRICSON 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
- 


Teacher's Rights 
[ have read with interest Mr. O’Neill’s 
keen analysis of the views of Mr. Boas 
of academic freedom (SOCIAL ORDER, Sep 
tember, 1955). However I think he erred 





; on one point. He said “. . . any person 
who lost his reputation by the mouthings 
f some of the committee chairmen must 
have allowed his reputation to get into 
juite a defenseless position before he got 

; before the committee.” 


; There is ample historical evidence in the 
lives of the martyrs to show that the most 
blameless can be damaged by unsupported 
charges made by the most “respectable” 


NOVEMBER, 1955 





ASIA AND FAR EAST SEMINAR ON 
PREVENTION OF CRIME AND TREAT- 
MENT OF OFFENDERS.—U. N. Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration. Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1955, 63 pp. $1.00. 


CHURCH-STATE RELATIONSHIPS IN 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS.—By Daniel 
W. Kucera, O.S.B. Catholic University 
Press, Washington 17, D. C., 1955, xi, 


252 om $2.75. 
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members of the community. For that mat- 
ter, we need go no farther than to recall 
the cries of “Crucify him!” ich fol 
lowed the recommendation of that famous 
committee on un-Judaean activities, the 


Sanhedrin. 


Quite apart from Mr. O'Neill’s remark 


: ‘ ‘ , ase . 

permit me to add that the whole question 
F academi freedom h } 1 wnt . 

ot academic treedom as bee! inneces 

sarily elaborated and complicated There 


are really only two questions involved: 1. 


the duties and privileges of citizenship, 
2. the right to be honest. 

The member of the academic profession 
has the same political duties and privileges 
is any) other citizen and it ird to se 
why he should not be as free in their ex 
ercise as any other citizen. He also has 
a special obligation t profess the truth 
in his particular field of competence, as 
his conscience sees it. He must therefore 
have sufficient freedom to do his duty to 
be honest can s¢ no lit its on this {ree- 
dom except where he contradicts divinel 
revealed truth, and the enforcement of this 
limit outside f Catholic schools seems 


prudentially impossible in the United States, 


Our American political system has been 
eclecti If it ever becomes doctri laire we 
can | loctrine ll not | 
Catholic doctrin« Let us remember that 
it is 1impossi to define “other peopl 
rights.” Every t1 e define a | 
hag 
ight ( r own. I can see no 
reason t t CC iV ¢ 
yi anti-\ > t ire 





forever quieted. We ought to be very 
careful to prevent the erosion of our hard- 
bought liberty. As history goes, it has 
been only a short time since—in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—Catholicism equalled 
Treason. Most of your readers have per- 
sonally known people who were alive when 
a candidate for President of the United 
States, on the “Know-Nothing” ticket, re- 
ceived eight electoral votes. 

There will be little profit if we create 
legal weapons against atheistic communism 
which can later be used to silence Catholic 
printer, professor, and preacher. 


MARSHALL SMELSER 
South Bend, Ind. 
« 


Viet Nam Elections 

One of the conditions for free elections 
in Viet Nam set forth by Emmanuel 
Jacques (SOCIAL ORDER, September, 1955) 
is political freedom to be achieved through 
representative governments in both zones 
or by international control of the entire 
country. 

As a Vietnamese from Hanoi, North 
Viet Nam, I agree with the author as to 
the ends, but I would like to comment on 
the means. In the first place, international 
control would be impractical: opposed in 
the North and unpopular in the South, it 
would be regarded by both sides as a form 
of foreign intervention, 

As for the governments, in order to have 
one truly representative of the whole coun- 
try, the Vietnamese people should be al- 
lowed freely to educate and organize them- 
selves politically. In South Viet Nam this 
process is going on slowly, despite colonial 
machinations. From North Viet Nam 
there is no word since the bamboo curtain 
fell last October. This, in my opinion, is 
the greatest obstacle to political freedom 
in Viet Nam. 

If the northern government could be 
asked to prove its sincerity by lifting this 
barrier and allowing free movement of the 
people and free interchange of political 
ideas, I believe that our people, who are 
now quite politically conscious, would take 
care of their own freedom in one way or 
another. 

The northern government seems to be 
apprehensive of this potential popular will. 
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That is why, while appealing to the Geneva 
Agreement for general elections, it has al- 
ways resisted one of the principal provi- 
sions of the agreement, namely, free move- 
ment of the people. Thus, before there 
are any discussions about elections, the 
pre-conditions should be fulfilled. The Viet- 
namese people should be free to go about 
the country and settle wherever they find 
it most suitable to their exercise of free- 
dom. The mass exodus of some 800,000 
from the north was just a faint expression 
of popular will. 

PHo Hone Quanc 


Boston, Mass. 
e 


Unanimous 

I have my sociology students read socraL 
ORDER without fail. I think it one of the 
best. 

SIsTER AGNES CLAIRE SCHROLL, O.S.B 
Washington 

“ 

While in Chicago I read nearly the 
whole year’s issues and found them most 
interesting, especially the articles of Fa- 
ther Thomas By subscribing | am 
sure to find a great deal of excellent ma 
terial << 

Rev. CHARLES G. VELLA 
Cana Conferences 
Sliema, Malta 
4 
. SOCIAL ORDER is a must for every stu- 
dent of industrial sociology. 
Wa ter H. Quest, S.J. 
Toronto 
6 

: [ enjoy your excellent magazin 
because it gives me trends and informa- 
tion I would otherwise miss. 

Joe McDonoucu 
Brighton, Mass. 
® 
... Your publication is of genuine help 
to me in teaching and in lecturing. 
CassIANn J. Yuuas, C.P. 
Brighton, Mass. 
ry 


... I look forward eagerly to each new 
number. 
E. M. LEIMKUHLER, S.M. 
University of Dayton 
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Southeast Asia (Cont) 


Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 


A. H. Brodrick, Little China, the Anna- 
ese Lands, Oxford, London, 1942, xii, 
332: Charles Robequain, Economic De- 


velopment of French Indo-China, Oxford, 
New York, 1944, vii, 400; V. Thompson, 
French Indo-China, Macmillan, New York, 
1937, 517 pp.; Mike Mansfield, Report on 
Indochina, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. 
C., 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 1954; 
Joseph Buttinger, “Eyewitness Report on 
Vietnam,” Reporter, 12 (January 27, 1955) 
19-20; Joseph Buttinger, “Are We Sav- 
ng South Vietnam?” New Leader, 32 
June 27, 1955) S2-S15; L. Sharpe, 
“Paradoxes in the Indochinese Dilemma,” 
{nnals, 294 (July, 1954) 89-98; “Tragedy 
Indo-China,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (Septem- 
ber, 1954) 310-12; Terror in Vietnam, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., n.d., 54 pp. 


Malaya 


R. Winstedt, Britain and Malaya, 1786- 
1941, Longmans, London, 1944, 78 pp.; R. 
Winstedt, The Malayas, a Cultural His- 

ry, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1950, vii, 198 pp.; Henry Miller, The Com- 

unist Menace m Malaya, Praeger, New 
York, 1954, 248 pp.; Victor Purcell, Ma- 

va: Communist or Free, Stanford U. 
Press, 1954, 288 pp.; T. E. Smith, Popu- 
ition Growth in Malaya, an Analysis of 

‘ent Trends, Royal Institute of Inter- 

itional Affairs, London, 1952, viii, 126 pp. 


Indonesia 


J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India: a 
Study in Plural Economy, Cambridge U 
Press, London, 1939, xxiv, 502 pp.; A. 


Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indi S, its 
vernment, Problems and Politics, 1M 
rsity of California Press, Berkeley, 1942 
458 pp.; &. Wolf, J r.. The Indonesian 
ry, the Birth, Growth and Structure of 

e Indonesian Republic, John Day, New 
ork, 1948, x, 201 pp.; A. Arthur Schiller, 
of Federal Indo 1, 1945 


Hague, 1955, 472 pp.; 


Formation 


+9, Van Hoeve, The 


Marguerite Harmon Bro, /ndonesia: Land 
of Challenge, Harper, 1954, 263 pp.; Mo- 
hammed Hatta, “Indonesia’s Foreign Poli- 
cy,” Foreign Affairs, 31 (April, 1953) 
441-52; W. H. Mallory, “Making a Friend 
in Indonesia,” Foreign Affairs, 32 
uary, 1954) 282-95; 
Tiro, “Red Threat in Indonesia,” Nez 
Leader, 38 (April 11, 1955) 3-4; Sal Tas, 
“Indonesia in Peril,” New Leader, 38 


(Jan- 
Hasan Muhammad 


(March 28, 1955) 11-12; “Indonesia and 
the Bandung Conference,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
5 (May, 1955) 223-27. 


The Philippines 


E. M. Alip, Philippine History, Alip and 
Brion, Manila, 1948; E. M. Alip, Philip- 
pine Government Development, 
Organizations and Functions, Alip and 
Brion, Manila, 1948; J. R. Hayden, The 
Philippines: a Study in National Devel- 
opment, Macmillan, New York, 1942; J. 
E. Spencer, Land and People in the Phil- 
lippines, University. of California, Berke- 
ley, 1952; H. W. Krieger, Peoples of the 
Philippines, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, 1942 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


area announced tor 
publication in the four months: Mi- 
riam S. Farley, United States Kelations 


Some books on the 


next 
Southeast Asia, 1950-54, Institute of 
A. A. Schiller, The For- 
Ind 1945-49, In 


, 
sonth 
WIHT 


Pacific Relations ; 


mato} j ederal indonesia, 

stitute of Pacific Relations; Malcolm D 
Kennedy, Communism in Southeast Asta 
Praeger; Lothar Schreyer, /nd 


Institute of Pacific R 


gical Studi 
lations; J. C. van Leur, /ndonesian T 
and [ ly stitute ot | iC1ii¢ Re 101 
I arold M Vu at ke, / a, fi 1ster) tics 
Appleton; D thy Woodmar 
I ophical Libra D. G. | 
Hali SOU » Mat 
tin’s Press 1 f 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


Four friends of yours would surely like SOCIAL ORDER, 
wouldn’t they? Why not send them the next 5 issues, for 
only $5—at just $1.25 each. The 20 issues would other- 
wise cost $8.00. This considerable saving will benefit 
you, your friends and us. 


Social Order 3908 Westminster Place Saint Louis 8, Mo. 


Enclosed find $5, for which please send your next 5 issues 
to my four friends listed below. (Payment must accompany 
order. ) 
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1 NaWle .... 2 nate 
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November 30, 1955 
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